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The valuable. symposium on PERCENTAGE and 
INTEREST commenced this week, will be completed in 
our next issue. We have the papers of Hon. Richard 
Edwards, of Illinois; Supt. J. M. Green, New Jersey ; 
Supt. D. B. Johnson, South Carolina ; and Hon. LeRoy 
D. Brown, Ohio, recently read before the National 
Department of Superintendence at Washington, and 
expect to print them. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS discuss pay, ten- 

ure of office, examinations, supervision, sys- 
tems of education, and text-books, altogether 
too much—and too little—far too little—education. 
Suppose ministers were continually preaching about 
church government, church permanency, qualifi- 
cations for ordination, ways to raise church expen- 
ses, hymn-books, music and tenure of office ; how 
long would their congregations stand it? This is 
the stuff out of which the scaffolding of church work 
1s manufactured. Grading is necessary, but grading 
isn't teaching. A program is essential, but a pro- 
gram isn’t a teacher. Supervision is important, but 
itis nonsense unless there is something to supervise. 
The teacher, the teacher, is the omnipotent factor in 
4 school. It is infinitely more necessary to have 





good teaching than to have anything else that does 
not directly promote it. 


Boston has good schools. The Hub is the ‘‘ most 

intelligent city in the nation,” where ‘‘ every 
boy and girl has a chance to know almost every- 
thing that is useful, refining and practical, having 
public schools unsurpassed, and other institutions of 
learning on almost every block, richly endowed 
with teachers and money, with its beaming and 
beneficent Harvard University, ever in sight, with 
the ever living, breathing and dazzling electric 
lights of Holmes, Lowell and Whittier to give lustre 
to all that is good and beautiful in this world.” But 
Boston fails sometimes, as it appears from a letter 
recently written to a teacher, *‘ by a girl who is a 
pupil in one of the best taught schools in that 
city.” Her subject was the ‘‘ Ruminous Cow,” and 
she wrote as follows : 


‘I would Like to tell you what i hav learned about 
the ruminious the cow is a Domestic animal and the cow 
has four stumachs the cow is a domestic or tame animal. 
The cows eyes are made so that they can see back of 
themselves as well has forward and Sidewyas. the 
cow is found in every Country. The cows horns are 
made out of buttons and knife handles. The cow chew 
gress and vetuable. The cows skin is made out of beef. 
The cow is divid into three groups. The cow is the 
most useful animal the cow is a clothen foothed ani- 
mal. In side of the cow horn is a pith.” 








HICAGO has ‘‘ Calvin,” a sort of Presbyterian 
St. Paul, the aged, who writes wise and 
witty letters to the religious newsparers of the 
country. He generally manages to hit a head 
when he sees one, on the general principle that 
in nine cases out of ten the head ought to be 
hit. Here is what he recently wrote in The Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia, about the Chicago public 
schools. It is well, sometimes to see exactly how 
others see us. Here is a chance, so we reprint his 
sermon : 

“‘The education afforded to the ‘“ young and rising 
generation ” by the public schools of Chicago partakes 
of the character of the city in being unique in all its 
features. It takes a tremendous sweep, and gathers in 
everything in its way, good, bad, and indifferent—ex- 
cept a little religion. It does not include that, if it knows 
itself. It evidently includes quite as many useless 
things as it does useful ones—the latter coming in at a 
respectable distance behind the former. The minds of 
young pupils are overtasked by abstruse and untimely 
questions in arithmetic—questions in the solution of 
which the pupil is to receive no help from the teacher, 
and which cannot be solved without overworking the 
young brain. The evil effects of the whole system, now 
so generally in vogue, are happily illustrated by a recent 
cartoon in Puck, the concluding sketch of which has un- 
der it this truthful legend : ‘‘ Her education is finished ; 
the doctor’s work begins.” It is fatal enough to require 
two or three times as many simultaneous studies, of the 
right kind for a public sehool, as a child ought to pur- 
sue, and to have one-half of those entirely unadapted to 
its age, but when to these are added studies which have 
no business in the public school anyhow, the whole 
thing becomes an outrage which should be swept away 
by an indignant public. Fancy, if you can, a scholar in 
a Chicago public school required to repeat a list of its 
city officials, ‘‘ with salaries attached!’ When you 
have done this, try the wings of your fancy on such a 
question as this :—‘‘ If you saw a dead dog lying on the 
street and wanted it removed, who (the grammar is not 
mine) would you apply to for that purpose?” Or this: 
«If you wanted to get a house moved from one part of 
the city to another, who (sic) would you apply to?” Or 
fancy a teacher breaking in upon her pupils, without 
any warning, with an important conundrum like the 
following :—‘* What is the salary of the health com- 
missioner of the city?” These things seem ludicrous at 
first, then they look awfully serious, and we get mad. 
But perhaps that kind of feeling is wrong, and we ought 





to remember that all this is part of that grand system of 
‘strictly secular” education, which always excludes 
both the Bible and common sense—two things which 
are indissolubly connected everywhere.” 





HENRY WARD BEECHER recently said : 

** During one of my western lecture tours, I stopped 
at the house of a distinguished citizen. He was a warm 
personal friend of mine, but I would rather he had been 
my enemy. His solicitude for my comfort made me ner- 
vous. He was a fussy man and was constantly flitting 
about me to see what he could do for me. ‘ Mr Beecher, 
won’t you have a pillow in yourchair?’ ‘Mr. Beecher, 
won’t you have an ottoman under your feet?’ And 
wouldn't I have this, and wouldn’t I have that, when 
the only thing I longed for and couldn't have was to be 
let alone to rest in comfort. He meant to make me ex- 
tremely comfortable; he succeeded in making me ex- 
tremely miserable.” 

LEsson.—We can be too anxious to do supposed 
duty. True earnestness is calm but constant. Let- 
ting children alone for a while is frequently the best 
way of educating them. The fussy teacher who is 
continually asking her pupils whether they have 
any difficulties and is continually explaining and 
expounding will never succeed in making them any- 
thing but weaklings and underlings. Nervous per- 
sons can easily be made sick by being asked, *‘ Ar’n't 
you feeling badly?” ‘You look miserable.” 
‘*Won’t you liedown?” This principle applies to 
the mode of questioning. A successful teacher asks 
clearly, distinctly, once, and then waits long enough 
tosee the result. A fussy teacher will ask a question, 
and instantly say, ‘‘Don’t you see it?” ‘Do 
be quicker.” ‘‘ Why don’t you answer ?” or ‘‘ Give 
attention and I will ask again.” Or when the class 
is busy she will pass around and say, ‘‘ Multiply by 
four,” or ‘“ You will find help on the thirteenth 
page.” It requires grace to know when to hold the 
tongue—to keep still. 

INcIDENT.—An aged artist called to him his 
young pupil to, finish a picture which his age 
obliged him to suspend. ‘‘I commission thee, my 
son, to do thy best upon this work. Do thy best.” 
The youth protested against touching a canvas al- 
ready consecrated by the master’s band. ‘‘ Do thy 
best,” was the old man’s calm reply, and to con- 
tinued reluctance, he only answered, ‘‘ Do thy best.” 
The young man seized the brush, and kneeling be- 
fore the easel, he prayed, ‘‘ It is for the sake of my 
beloved master that I implore skill and power to do 
this deed.” He painted, and his hand grew steady. 
The artist soul gleamed from his eye. Fear and 
self-distrust were gone, and the last stroke was 
given to his picture in a spirit of humble, yet glad 
assurance. As his master was borne into the studio 
to pass judgment upon the work, he burst into tears 
at this triumph of art, and embracing the student, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘My son, I paint no more!” Thus 
did the young Leonardo Da Vinci enter upon his 
artist’s career, and in later years he produced his 
great painting, which annually attracts to its shrine 
hundreds of the worshippers of art. 

Lesson.—We are often required to do what it 
seems we cannot do, but we must. Success depends 
upon the spirit upon which we enter such a work. 
If there can be no confidence obtained after repeated 
effort, failure is certain, but usually to go forward 
carefully, yet firmly, is to succeed. No one could 
have felt his inability more keenly than young 
Leonardo Da Vinci did, but in the end no one could 
have felt his victory more, for he knew it. He went 
into the presence of his master with the assurance 
of success. ‘‘ Fear and self-distrust were gone,” be- 
cause the confidence of victory had come. Timid 
teachers often make the most bold and successful 
ones ; on the other hand, the bold and confident be- 
ginners, in the end are often confounded and over- 
whelmed by their own unpardonable failures, when 





t is too late to remedy them. 
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A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 





Opposition to the faults of a system is not opposition 
to the system. We may oppose a railroad corporation, 
but that does not imply that we are opposed to rail- 
roads. We may oppose whiskey drinking but that does 
not imply that whiskey is not good for something some- 
times, especially in snake countries. We may oppose 
the humbugs of teaching reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic, but that does not imply that we are opposed to 
teaching reading, spellnig, and arithmetic. We have 
exposed the abuses of our public school system, but 
never has a word been printed in this paper against the 
public school system itself. It is the greatest institution 
on the American continent. We place its beneficent 
influence above all other systems, except the church, 
and we have thought sometimes that its uplifting 
power was above even this system, as it is sometimes 
administered. At the recent meeting of the superin- 
tendents at Washington, Col. Parker rose, he said, to 
seek for light. ‘‘ Mr. Sheldon has said something about 
teaching without text-books. Now, who in the world 
ever thought of such a foolish thing?” ‘‘It was an as- 
sumption of mine,” said Mr. Sheldon. ‘‘ We are not here 
to fight assumptions, but to consider facts. Surely we 
have enough to do to confine ourselves to them.” It is 
assumed that because spelling-books have been abused, 
that those who expose these abuses oppose the use of 
spelling-books. It is also assumed that because the old 
alphabetical way of learning to read was a hindrance 
and a snare, therefore the child should never learn the 
names of the letters. If we should go through the list 
of distinctions made, and assumptions gratuitously 
assumed, this paper would not be sufficient to record 
the catalogue. We will, therefore, refer to the fact that 
it has been assumed that we are opposed to our free 
school system, and that our criticisms, so plainly ex- 
pressed, are aimed at education itself. Nothing could 
be more false. If any utterance of ours can be so con- 
strued as to seem to be opposed to the training of Ameri- 
can youth, free of tuition, we most emphaticaily retract 
it. It must have been written in an oblivious moment, 
and, furthermore, we do not know on what page of the 
JOURNAL it is to be found. But we have made, and do 
make, unremitting warfare against requirements that 
will destroy the life of any system. Among these are :— 

1. Repetitions of former satisfactory examinations, 

2. Minute requirements as to just how much and in 
what manner subjects assigned to a grade shall be 
taught, 

8. Aservile adherence to programs, so that a superin- 
tendent can point to a clock andsay: “I can tell ex- 
actly what each one of my teachers is doing this 
minute.” 

4, A slavish adherence to a course of study, so that no 
pupil can be promoted in one study laid down in it, until 
he has mastered all. 

5. Minute reports, of no benefit to the pupils, only 
giving the superintendent the ability to tell exactly how 
tall each pupil is, how much he weighs, how many 
minutes he has been tardy, how many times he has been 
absent, whether he has had the mumps, and what the 
color of his hair is. 

We have opposed the cast-iron and fossiliferous way 
of teaching, that assumes that it is by no means neces- 
sary for a pupil to know the meaning of what he 
learns(?) since it will come to him in after years, and 
that other method that makes pupils remember much 
that will never be actually used, under the plea that it 
wili discipline their minds. Our readers must take us to 
mean what we say, and not what we do not say. They 
must not ‘‘read between the lines,” and then quote 
what they interpolate as though it was printed. 





PRESIDENT Hunter, of the New York City Normal 
College, has recently detailed the result of an inquiry 
made of the 1,200 girls in the college as to their favorite 
autaor, and compares it with a similar result recently 
published in an English review. Three-fourths of the 
American girls, and only one-half the English, chose 
Scott, Dickens, George Eliot, and Thackeray. Scott is 
the American favorite, and Dickens the English. Among 
the English choices not mentioned by the American 
girls are Bunyan, Miss Braddon, and “A. L. O. E.” 
Among the American is Howells, who has five admirers. 
In reference to this the Mail and Express says: ‘* Such 
inquiries would be more satisfactory if one were sure 
that the choices given are entirely honest. How many 


of those who named Shakespeare, for instance, and | in 


here were seventy-five of them, did so because they 


author, and not because they think they ought to say he 
is their favorite, because of his universally recognized 
pre-eminence? As it stands, the list is a very remark- 
able evidence of the good taste of the girls.” 





James B. Eaps, the famous engineer, who recently 
died, projected the Tehuantepec ship railroad, devised 
and furnished the government with its first and most 
useful armored steamboats, built the great St. Louis 
Bridge, and introduced the jetty system for deepening 
the channel of the Mississippi River. 





A STRONG scientific temperance instruction bill passed 
the Minnesota Legislature March 1. This makes twenty- 
six states and territories that have provided fur the in- 
struction of their youth upon this important subject. 
This is the way to combat intemperance. Educate the 
children. Let them know that alcohol is a poison, 
wherever found. Let them try for themselves the ex- 
periments that will convince them of this fact. 
What the boy knows the man will know ; and what the 
girl knows to be true, men and children also will be 
obliged to admit as truth. Minnesota is right, and 
twenty-five other states are right also. 





One of the singular projects to which the forty-ninth 
congress turned a deaf ear was that to appropriate a sum 
of money for digging a hole 3,000 feet deep, or as much 
more or less as the funds might warrant, in each state 
and territory. The memorial of the author of this 
happy thought promised a general revival of industry 
as one of the results, and only asked for $4,600,000, being 
$100,000 for each state and territory, to carry it out. Its 
immediate object was “ getting useful knowledge or dis- 
covering valuable minerals.” Is this proposition more 
absurd than one requiring pupils to study what they 
will never use in life would be? We fail to see the 
difference. 





FREDERICK DouG.Lass, during a visit to the French 
House of Deputies, is said to have been struck by the 
fact that no member chewed tobacco or smoked. We 
have yet to meet a Frenchman in America who does not 
smoke, 

Are Frenchmen at home better than Frenchmen 
abroad? We don’t believe it. 





Tue bill to permit women to vote in municipal elec- 
tions was recently lost in the New York Assembly, by a 
vote of 48 to 68. But it will be woman’s fault, if in the 
end it does not become a law. There is no reason why 
woman skould not be permitted to vote, if she wishes 
to, unless we admit that she is intellectually man’s in- 
ferior, which we do not believe. 





Co. ParKER is to deliver a lecture before the Indus- 
trial Association, No. 9 University Place, next week 
Friday, at4.P.M. As there will be a crowd, those who 
expect to get in must come early. 





WE have a communication from Supt. Charles W. 
Wasson of Lockport, N. Y., against the bill now before 
the legislature of this state, regulating the examination 
of teachers. We shall present our reasons, in connection 
with this communication, why we think it is for the 
best interests of the state that this bi!l should become a 
law. 





OccASiONALLY, letters are received from teachers re- 
questing the JOURNAL sent to parents who wish to keep 
up with the educational movement of the times, on 
account of their children, How few parents, compara- 
tively, are sufficiently interested in the education of 
their children to do this, or even to visit the school once 
ayear. If the school officers and a few of the leading 
families would subscribe for a progressive educational 
paper, what an effect it would have on the standard of 
teaching in that district. The patrons of the school 


teacher’s work. They could better appreciate the efforts 


tecting and condemning the work of the inefficient one. 


parents, 
the apology : 





would really rather read Shakespeare than any other 


would then have a standard by which to judge the Cr ef ee See Ss Grew. 
of the earnest teacher, and would also be capable of de- 
The result would be a striving for improvement on the 


part of teachers, aided by co-operation on the part of 
To this day parents send their little ones with 


whole town would be up in arms, The parents have 
never heard the advantages of the word-method ex- 
plained ; they know nothing of the Grube method ; have 
only a glimmering of object-teaching. The importence 
of primary teaching, the improvements in the methods 
have not yet reached their ears, save through the chil- 
dren who often bring home very distorted descriptions, 
Western local papers are doing much to bring the ques- 
tions that are absorbing the attention of teachers before 
the notice of the people, many of which devote a column 
or more regularly to educational matters. A long step 
forward will be taken in education, if by any means, 
parents become interested in and intelligent on the sub- 
ject. B. 





The Weekly Floridian recently said : 


Mr. Amos M. Kellogg, senior editor of the School Journal, pub- 
lished weekly, and the Teachers’ Inatitute, published monthly, is 
vi-iting Tallabassee in search of health. He takes a deep interest 
in the progress of Florida schools, and is making an examination 
of them as far as his health will permit. He has visited the West 
Florida Seminary and the public school in this city already. He 
thinks the people deserve credit for the erection of the new 
brick building, and that they will find the money well expended. 
He reports a growing interest in the north in industrial educa- 
tion. The adoption of it into the public school system, he thinks, 
is only a work of time. Mr. Kellogg believes that a great future 
awaits this city, and that it could be made a winter resort for 
many thousands of people, if tacilities were provided. The rail- 
road to Thomasville, he says, is certain to be a great help, as it 
will aid in readily reaching our city. 





WE regret to learn that Chautauqua has been seriously 
injured by a destructive fire. 





THE unification bill before the New York legislature 


has been tabled in the committee. That ends it for this 
session, 





THE word “its” is said not to occur at all in the King 
James translation of the Bible, and but three or four 
times in Shakespeare. Will some of our readers tell us 
whether this is a fact? 


+ 





In the ScHOOL JOURNAL of February 12, Pres. T. J. 
Gray says, ‘‘One step must be thoroughly mastered before 
taking the next.” For some yeatsI have thought that 
this is not in accordance with the natural development 
of mind. Observation will teach us that the child does 
not acquire knowledge in that way. Still, this does 
not prove that the mind of an adult does not best acquire 
knowledge, after the plan of Pres. Gray. It seems tome 
that there is a fundamental error rupning through 
most of our teaching when we give almost the entire 
time of the recitation to the one new step, and thereby 
have very little time to deepen the track, already com- 
menced, of former steps. Perhaps I will be able 
to make mgself better understood by this question. 
Will a principle be more fimly fixed in the mind of a 
pupil by bis thioking it over ten times during one reci- 
tation, or by giving the principal the same time and 
thinking it over once upon ten consecutive recitations? 
J. B. 





I READ with a great deal of pleasure in the JouRNAL 
of February 19, of the “‘ sensation” that Dr. Jowett has 
given the university at Oxford. Sensations of this kind 
are slowly but surely creeping amongst us; and when 
they cease to be ‘‘ sensations” and become ordinary, 
every day occurences, there should be a trumpet 
sounded, and the triumph of progressive education pro- 
nounced as having taken a long step towards comple- 
tion. 

I once knew some children who learned three lan- 
guages when they first learned to talk. Their parents 
engaged a French maidand aGermannurse. As nearly 
as possible the children were kept one-third of their 
time with the German nurse, one-third with the French 
maid, and the remainder they spent with their English 
parents. Asa result those children grew up speaking 
English, French and German quite fluently—and the 


F, A. C. 





Com. DANIEL WASHBURN of Otsego County, N. Y., i2 
his report, speaks very earnestly concerning moral and 
spiritual requisites in perfecting mental development 
We take pleasure in quoting the following : 

“ THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, not only purely, but completely, edu- 


“TI have not had time t> teach Georgie his | cational, because it gives prominence to the mora! and spiritual 
A, B, C’s,” for which omission we are heartily grateful, | requisites of our complex intellectual and pbysical nature, i 
and they are in a great state of wonderment, not to say | ™0Sst weleome among our teachers. A perfect educ. tion hus its 
after the child has been in school several | SP7e™e motive educator. The body politic, says Froude, must 


ha osophic historian: ‘ Human Lal 
wake, fat be still does not know hie letters. Should | °° 5028 Heer the ahviosnpte See ies oar ckdure moe 
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guty meansand endeavor to doit. Duty implies genuine beliefin 
some sovereign spiritual power.’ Behold the education required 
py the state ! People thus taugbt, like legislators of conscience, 
and principle, will hold duty above all valuation. Honor, office, 
duty, worth, will be terms, the meaning of which will be known. 
Finally, on this peiot, put a purely educational paper in every 
school with this, in large Jetters, from ‘short studies on great 
subjects.’ and you would arouse an educational interest in pub- 
lic, trumpet it on every hill and in every valley: “the Maker of 
the world does not permit a society to continue which forgets or 
denies the nobler principles of action: truth, right, goodness, 
conscience, above riches, success, powcr or greatness.” 


STAGNATION. 


BY A. W. MUMFORD. 


At this age of civilization we can endure almost any- 
thing but stagnation, and that we are not required to 
endure. Thisisa period of “change for the better.” 
Jarring winds bring storms which sometimes sweep 
from you to me and thus reach all. Occasionally we 
have educational storms. Through discordant winds 
the “Quincy storm” originated. Frances Dwight, Hor- 
ace Mann, and others, would not allow the storm to 
cease, for they wanted to start our present blizzard. 
Next the rising idea shooters will bring about a tornado 
which will make keepers wriggle, discard some of our 
patent methods, and tear down a few ready to-tumble- 
down buildings. 

One may say: This may destroy much that has a few 
grains of good in it. Maybe it will; but when the 
storm blows off, a new and grander condition will 
follow. Then he will say, ‘‘ It is well.” We are more 
healthy when an upheaval comes and remains. Why? 
Because the educational atmosphere is made purer. 
Animation takes the place of lethargy. May these 
modified winds ever brew ; or, as long as we need the 
happy results they always bring. 








HOW DID HE SUCCEED? 


Thousands of boys are asking this question. Franklin 
told the secret of his success, and Washington did the 
same, ani now ex-mayor Edson of New York has given 
his foundation rules They are worthy of being posted 
up where all scholars can see them, and incorporated 
into the heads and understandings of all the youth in 
ourland. He says: 


“The rules that I have followed all my life, and which I regard 
as necessary to success in business, are: 

1. Close attention to details. And this means sometimes work- 
ing nights and during hours usually devoted to recreation. 

2. Keeping out of debt. Regulating expenses so as to keep 
within your income, and at all times to know just where you are 
financially. 

3. The strictest integrity. It is rare that a dishonest man suc- 
ceeds. He does sometimes. but not often. 

4. Being temperate in habits. 

5 Never getting into a lawsuit. Business ought to be con- 
ducted in such a way that there will be no need of lawsuits. and 
itis better often to suffer a wrong than to go into court about 
it.” 





SOMETHING MORE FROM REAL LIFE. 

The other day we were walking down town when we 
were greeted with, ‘‘ Ah. Mr. —, how are you?” 

“Why, Fred,” we answer, “is that you? How are 
things, anyhow ?” 

“O, nicely thanks! Everything going on first rate.” 

“That is good,” we say. ‘“‘ Are you enjoying your 
studies ?” 

“Yes; but my whole plan is changed. I am now 
making arrangements to go into the ministry. I feel 
that is to be my life’s work.” 

“Good boy,” we say, extending our hand for a shake. 

A few years ago Fred wasa pupil of ours. One day— 
yes many days—but one we recall very distinctly, Fred 
was reported to us as being incorrigible. There was no 
use in trying him any longer. He was saucy, quick- 
tempered, and nothing would do but suspend him from 
school. We did not suspend him, nor did we use the 


tod. We held on to him, and we feel that we have our 
Teward. 





“ He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play, and stills its song, 

Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 

“ Give it play, and never fear it, 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never. never break its spirit. 
Curb it onlv to direct. 

“ Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to fow ? 

Onward it must flow forever, 
Better teach ft where to go.” 

Wu. M. G. 
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AND ‘PERCENTAGE. 


PERCENTAGE. 
By L. R. Kiemm, Pa.D., Hamiiron, Onto. 


In my article on fractions I stated that the child's 
mental horizon grows in concentric circles, and that 
every department of knowledge and science can be, and 
virtually is, taught in the earliest childhood. Only we 
must well understand that this is done purely uncon- 
sciously. As, for instance, the child who learns the 
ideas, one-half and one-fourth empirica)ly, by seeing a 
pie cut; the child who learns familiar measures, as 
pint, quart, pound, ounce, yard, empirically, by using 
them at home and when sent to the grocery on an er- 
rand ; the child who learns a little later that one-half is 
equal to five-tenths ; the child who learns that he pays 
six cents for the loan of one dollar, and similar things, 
lays the foundation of all the depariments of higher 
arithmetic quite early, without learning rules such as 
text-books prescribe. 

The axiom, that new cognitions should be linked to 
those previously gained, should be borne in mind when 
attempting to teach percentage. The same relation 
which is found between decimals and common fractions, 
exists between expressions couched in the term per 
cents. and others, such as: One is to five as twenty is to 
one hundred, one being one-fifth of five, and twenty 
one-fifth of one hundred. 

In American schools all over the land, even where a 
more rational idea of grading pupils and their work has 
found an abiding place, the mode of marking on the 
scale of one hundred is not entirely gone out of vogue. 
While I denounce and condemn this mode uneguivo- 
cally, I would prudently make use of the knowledge 
which the mode conveys. Despite Supt. Marble’s on- 
slaught upon the maxim, “ from the known to the un- 
known,” I hold, that it is better to build upon what the 
pupils know. They know that when they miss two 
words out of ten, that their work must be marked 
eighty. They know that when they miss one out of 
twenty-five, that they miss one twenty-fifth, or four- 
hundreths, and that therefore their work is marked 
ninety-six. 

The expression per centum, of or from one hundred, is 
translated and explained. It is well to introduce the 
formal study of percentage with numerous questions in 
mental arithmetic, such as: If you lose one out of five 
copper cents, what part of your money do you lose? 
Answer, one-fifth. Express it on the scale of one hun- 
dred, or how many hundredths is that ? Answer, twenty. 
In order to make this still clearer I would draw a line, 
divide it in five equal parts and shade one part. Then I 
would divide the same line in a hundred equal parts, 
thus showing them, that one-fifth is equal to twenty- 
hundreths or twenty per cent. and that twenty per cent. 
is virtually the fraction one-fifth expressed in higher 
terms. 


UVC | J 


EXAMPLE II.-One quarter of a pie is what per cent. of 
the pie? Draw acircle representing the pie, divide it 
into four equal parts. Don’t be afraid, make the pie 
large enough on the board. Then divide each fourth 











into twenty-five equal parts, or the whole pie into one 
hundred, thereby showing that one-fourth is equal to 
twenty-five hundredths, or twenty-five per cent. 

Examp ez III.—Ask, if fifteen out of sixty sheep are 
bitten by a vicious dog and killed, what part of the flock 
is kilied? Clearly one-fourth. Now, what is one-fourth 
of one hundred? Answer, twenty-five. Then the far- 
mer lost twenty-five out of one hundred, or twenty-five 
per cent. 

Examp_e IV.—If I buy a watch at eighty dollars, and 
sell it for one hundred, what per cent. do I gain? I 
clearly gain one-fourth of what I paid for it, but one- 
fourth of one-hundred is twenty-five ; therefore, I gain 
twenty-five of one hundred, or twenty-five per cent. 
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These mental questions should be quite numerous. In 
order to facilitate this, 1 have resorted to the following 
very plain device which speaks for itself. 


* (The 100 circle is the standard of measurement.) 








I draw this figure on the board, and then ask in quick 
succession such questions as : 

(a) What is five per cent. of 240? of 140? of 120? of 
8)? of 20? ete. 

(b) Eight is five per cent. of what? 10? 4? 1? 12? ete. 

(¢) Twenty is what per cent. of 200? 8 of 80? ete. 

There is an immense number of questions for mental 
drill in this device. 

* By courtesy of the New England Journal of Education. 


FIVE CASES IN PERCENTAGE. 
By Master Grorce M. Smita, Ipswicn, Mass. 


The chief difficulties in percentage consist in not 
obtaining a clear conception of the different cases. I 
have found the following to work well both in my own 
bands and in the hands of others. : 

First, present all the elements in the form of simple 
fractions as follows : 

What is } of 60 bushels? 


Analysis 1. The whole or ¢ = 60 bushels. 
Then } = 15 bushels, 
and # = 45 oushels, Ans. 
2. 45 bushels is } of what number of bushels? 
Since # = 45, 


+ = one-third of 45 or 15 bushels, 
and ¢ or the whole = 4 times 15, or sixty 
bushels. Ans. 


8. What part of 60 is 45? 
Since 60 is the whole, 45 must be ¢§ 
of it which reduced gives $. Ans. 


4. is} more than what number? 

Since there are } in the whole of the num- 
ber, } more would be §; the problem 
is, 75 is $ of what number? Same as 
No. 3. 


6. 45 is } less than what number? 

Since there are ¢ in the whole of the num- 
ber, + less would be }; therefore the 
problem is, 45 is # of what number? 
Same as No. 3. 


The pupil! will now readily see that, while there ap- 
pears to be five cases, they readily reduce to three. Give 
plenty of concrete problems like the above until the pu- 
pil can work any of the five cases instantly, both men- 
tally and written. Donot distract his attention with de- 
finitions or decimals, until he has an absolute commend 
of this work with any of the small fractions. 

The denominators may now be changed to hundredths 
and the pupil required to work as before. After an ex- 
ample or two the pupils will desire to drop the denomin- 
ators, and the work of teaching is done. A little drill 
will now fix the processes so thoroughly as never to be 
lost. Of course this implies that the pupil is thoroughly 
familiar with decimals, without which percentage should 
never be attempted. One of the advantages of this me- 
thod (if method it can be called) is the ease with which 
written work can be examined. 

If the pupils are required to arrange their work in the 
following manner, any error becomes instantly appar- 





ent, and the teacher can tell almost at a glance whether 
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the conditions of the problem have been comprehended 
or not. 

What is 15¢ of 650 tons? 

100¢ = 650 tons. 

Then 1¢ = 6.5 tons, 

and 15¢ = 6.515, or 97.5 tons. 

75 tons is 25¢ of what number of tons? 

Since 25¢ = 75 tons, 

1g = 8 tons, 

and 100¢ = 800 tons. Ans. 


75 is what ¢ of 225? 

75 = 75-225 of 225. 

75-225 = 1-8. 

1-3 = 83} ¢. Ans. 


440lbs. is 10¢ more than what number of 
lbs? 

100¢ = the number. 

10¢ more = 110¢. 

110¢ = 440. 

1g = 1-110 of 440 or 4, 

100% = 400. Ans. 


860 is 10¢ less than what number? 

The whole of the number = 100¢, 

10¢ less = 90¢. 

90¢ = 860. 

1¢ = 1-90 of 360 = 4. 

1004 = 400. Ans. 


METHOD OF TEACHING PERCENTAGE. 


By PrincipaL THomas J. Morean, D.D., State NORMAL 
SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The subject of percentage and its application to the 
processes of business, stocks, bonds, etc., is often quite 
perplexing to students, Many who enter the normal 
school are found to have very vague notions about it. 
One reason for this is that oftentimes students attempt 
the subject while too young to fully understand the 
reasoning involved in it. A certain maturity of mind, 
that usually comes only with age, is requisite for the 
mastery of the principles and processes of business. 
Another reason why girls especially tind percentage and 
business arithmetic difficult is, that they have very little 
practical knowledge of business. Very many of the 
terms are meaningless to them. It is not unusual to 
find young ladies who have never seen a check, draft, 
bill of exchange, letter of credit, insurance policy, or 
any of the ordinary foreign coins. A third reason for 
the obscurity of the subject is the faulty method of its 
presentation. Definitions and rules are first memor- 
ized, and the problems, classified and arranged under 
the several cases, are worked by rule. 

There is perhaps no invariable method of presenting 
the subject, and it is difficult to put on to paper the 
various devices and incidental aids which are so helpful 
in presenting it. Quite as much depends upon the 
teacher’s manner as upon his method. The following 
outline of a method may be found suggestive, especially 
to those inexperienced teachers who have no well de- 
fined method of their own. 

1, A meter affords a very simple means of introducing 
the subject. Let the pupils observe that it is divided 
into one hundred equal parts. The whole equals }$$. 
The half contains 4°,, one quarter equals ¥¥,, one tenth 
equals jf, etc. An ordinary foot rule, such as carpen- 
ters carry in their pockets, and that can be bought for 
ten cents, answers an admirable purpose. Numerous 
problems can be presented to the eye by aid of the rule, 
e.g: If fromthe whole +38, I 
take #; (3) | what remains? 
What percentage of 75 per cent, is 25 per cent.? An- 
swer, 83} per cent., etc., etc. A line or a square drawn 
upon the blackboard is helpful. A hundred grains of 
corn, or beans, afford amusement and are useful in 
giving concreteness to a subject often taught too ab- 
stractly. 

2. Numerous simple problems can be based on the 
above facts, such as 4%, + Ys = ? Ws — fos =? ths X 2 
=? yy +8=? These should at first pe solved by 
observation, not memory. The pupils should be led to 
question each other until they become very expert in 
both question and answer. 

8. The teacher may now explain that instead of say- 
ing one hundred hundredths, fifty hundredths, etc., etc., 
we may say one hundred per cent., fifty per cent., etc. 
We may write it in full as above, or in form of a frac- 
tion 32%, 4%; we may indicate it 100%, 50%. Pupils 
should be drilled in writing and reading expressions of 
percentage. 
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4. They should then be led to make for themselves a 
table of equivalents from 1 to yy. 
100 ¢. 

50 “é 

25 “e 
=_ 1 “ 
They should be rendered familiar with this table by use 
The most common equivalents should be committed to 
memory, and so associated in mind that 4 will suggest 
immediately 12}¢, etc., } = 20%, etc., and vice versa. 
Very great stress is laid upon this, for entire familiarity 
with these equivalents and skill in their use will greatly 
facilitate the progress of the pupil. Various problems, 
at first very simple, can be given and required of the 
pupils—such as: A farmer put one half of his sheep in 
one pasture, and 75, the remainder, in another. How 
many had he? If he put 10¢ of his cattle in one pen, 
15¢ in another, 25¢ in a third, and the remainder, 100, 
in a fourth, how many had he? If 8¢ of his potato 
crop was 80 bushels, what was his crop? If 20¢ of a 
pole was below ground, and sixty feet above, what was 
its length? These problems should be increasingly dif- 
ficult; should deal with concrete rather than with 
abstract numbers; should relate to other things than 
money, to avoid the misconception so common that per- 
centage has only or chiefly to do with interest or other 
money transactions. 

5. Pupils may now be led to the careful analysis, by 
inspection, of a question such as: What is six per cent. 
of eight hundred? One per cent. of eight hundred is 8. 
Six per cent. = 6 x 8 = 48. Drill on meaning and use 
of terms, ‘‘ base,” ‘‘rate,” ‘‘ percentage.” What per 
cent. of 800 is 48? If 48 is 6¢ what is 1¢? Of what 
number is 48 six per cent.? etc., etc. 

6. Familiarity with this one example will reveal the 
relation of ‘‘base,” ‘‘rate,” and ‘‘ percentage.” Pupils 
can then be led to propound to each other numerous 
problems of a similar nature. When familiarity has 
been acquired with the facts, then, and not till then, 

7. The formulas may be introduced, Call attention 
to the meaning of the word percentage—‘“‘ a given num- 
ber of hundredths of a number” or quantity. Percent- 
age is equal to the base multiplied by the rate. Abbre- 
viated, p=br. Let this be explained, illustrated, ren- 
dered familiar by reference to example already studied. 

p (48) = b. (800) x r(.06). b= ptr r=p+b. 
Pupils are not to commit the formulas to memory, but 
to recognize them as short ways of expressing the facts 
with which they have become well acquainted. If they 
know the meaning of the terms base, rate, percentage, 
amount, difference, and can give a clear definition of 
them, they can write the formulas. A very little drill 
will enable them to derive all other formulas from the 
fundamental ones 
p=br. A=b-+p(b-+ br), and(i+r)b. D= b—>p. 
It may not always be wise to introduce the formulas 
when the pupil is passing through the subject for the 
first time. They may be deferred to a later period when 
the subject is reviewed. This will depend upon the 
maturity of the class, or the ability shown. 

8. A large number of problems should now be used 
for drill. 

a. Many of these should be given by pupils them- 
selves. 

b. When called upon to solve a problem the student 
should, 1, read it; 2, state what elements are given ; 3, 
what is required ; 4, analyze the problem ; 5, give the 
appropriate formula ; 6, perform the work, and 7, make 
the explanation, giving a reason for each step. 

The pernicious habit of committing to memory defini- 
tions and rules, and ‘‘ doing the sums according to the 
rule,” tends to stupefy the reason, while the habit of 
analyzing the work done, giving a reason for every step, 
arriving at principles through processes, framing his 
own rules, and devising his own illustrative examples 
and problems, awakens the whole mind, stimulates ob- 
servation, quickens the memory, develops the reason, 
and cultivates language. 

9. When the students have mastered the subject of 
percentage, they may be introduced to its various appli- 
cations, beginning with profit and loss, or commission. 
The allimportant point to be observed is, the essential 
unity of all the processes, in the various topics of busi- 
ness arithmetic. ‘“‘Stocks” and “‘ bonds” are only forms 
of percentage. If the students know percentage, and 
are able to recognize the elements, base, rate, percentage, 
under their various disguises and new names, their work 
will be easy and enjoyable. I have been told repeatedly 
by intelligent students that it had never occurred to 
them that ‘‘stocks” had any relation to “‘ percentage ;” 
the subject had been introduced and taught as an 
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up another subject, ‘‘ stocks,” which was treated inds 
pendently as though it had no connection with percent. 
age. Instead of this it should, of course, be taught as 
percentage,—applied to buying and selling stocks, 
When students clearly apprehend the great truth that 
the general principles of percentage lie at the base of al 
the subjects of business arithmetic, including bank dig. 
count and foreign exchange, and that it is only necessary 
to note the peculiar features in the application of 
these principles, the whole subject takes on a new 
aspect. 

10. It is very helpful to students who are unacquainted 
with business to see and handle notes, checks, drafts, 
letters of credit, bills of exchange, and coins of different 
countries, while they are studying the subjects in which 
these are involved. 

Ordinarily teachers can, by a little trouble, provide 
themselves with these, and thus greatly abridge their 
labor, arouse interest and impart definite knowledge on 
these obscure topics. 

I may summarize the general principles involved in 
this method as follows : 

1. Percentage is to be based on common fractions, 

2. It is to be taught inductively and not deductively, 

8. It is to be taught so far as possible concretely and 
not abstractly. Facts precede principles. 

4. The method is synthetic rather than analytic. Re- 
views should be analytic. 

5. The method appeals to the understanding rather 
than tothe memory. Memory conserves what the under- 
standing grasps. 

6. The pupil is led to see, to feel, to invent, to prove, 
He makes his own rules. 

7. Each step prepares the way for what follows, or is 
bascd on what precedes. 

8. One difficulty is presented at a time. 

9. The various topics of business arithmetic are taught 
as applications of percentage, and constant reference is 
made to fundamental principles. 

10. Each new subject 1s studied by comparison with 
what has gone before. In stocks ‘‘ par value” corres- 
ponds to “base” in percentage, to ‘‘ principal ” in inter- 
est, etc., etc. 

Taught in this way percentage may be brought within 
the range of grammar-school pupils, be made interesting 
to girls, and be, in a high degree, a gymnastic for the 
mind, and practical in life. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 


A PROBLEM IN PERCENTAGE. 








The following form of problem often occurs in per- 
percentage. The first verdict of scholars is that there 
was neither gain nor loss in suchacase. Solve the 
problem as below and show that the gain and loss were 
on entirely different sums. 

“A man sold two farms for $3,000 each ; on one‘he 
gained 20 per cent., and on the other he lost 20 per cent. 
Did he gain or lose and how much ?” 


SOLUTION. 
1.) 100 per cent. of the cost = cost of Ist. 
} ee ee + 20 per cent. of the 
cost = 120 per cent. of cost, or selling price. 
re 120 per cent. of the cost = $3,000. 
4.) 1 per cent of the cost = 4, of $3,000 = $25. 
5.) 100 per cent. of the cost = 100x$25. $2,500 
cost of 1st. 
(6.) $8,000 — $2,500 = $500. Gain on Ist. 


(1.) 100 per cent. of the cost = cost of 2nd. 
(2.) 100 * : « — 20 per cent. of the 
cost = 80 per cent of the cost, or selling price. 


i. 


_ 
io 
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8.) 80 cent. of the cost = $3,000. 
Il. { 3 1 Pere os “= g, of $8,000 =$37,50. 
(5.) 100 “ ” “ = x$37,50 = $3,750. 


Cost of 2nd. 
3 $3,750 — $3,000 = $750. Loss on 2nd 
7.) $750 — 3500 = $250. Total lose. 
J. J. BIULLINGSLEY. 








AN EXERCISE IN DECISION OR CHOICE. 

Ossect :—To train pupils to decide promptly, and then 
without wavering or regretting, stand true to decisions. 

(1) Hold up three cards of different colors, have pupils 
decide at once which they prefer. (2) Hold up two 
pictures, allow an instant for choice, and then let them 
choose (8) Place a number of objects in a basket, pas* 
around, and allow them to select after a moment's 
glance. (4) Have them select from several the prettiest 
flowers. (5) Give permission to each each scholar to 40 
three or four things in the line of amusement ; ther 
in the line of work. 

In every instance allow no recanting. They must 
be satisfied with their decisions. 
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~ THE MEETING 


OF THE 


NATIONAL ‘DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Marcn 15, 16, 17. 





1, 4 

Hon. Caartes 8. Youna, Nevada, Pres. of the National De- 

partment of Superintendence. (1.) As he was made to look in 
a Washington daily paper. (2.) As he looks. 


The recent session of this department was among the 
most profitable of all the meetings in its history. There 
was a somewhat general conviction that the winter 
gathering at the capital is a superfluous and unprofitable 
burden, and that there is no more reason why this de- 
partment should have two meetings each year, than 
any other section of the national association. 

Bat the success of this meeting has gone a long way 
towards modifying this conviction. President Young, 
in his address, expressed the conviction that, instead of 
making this department revolve around the association, 
the association ought to revolve around this department, 
and we confess he urged some cogent arguments in sup- 
port of his statement. We believe that this meeting 
ought to have been held before the adjournment of 
Congress. There are special reasons for this opinion 
which space does not permit us to state this we k. The 
attendance was large, if we consider the attendance of 
those in high official position, but small if we measure it 
by the crowds of excursionists who visit our national 
meeting in search of pleasure, and who care far more for 
fun than for formulating a scientific course of study. 
The presence of more than a hundred superintendents 
from all the principal states from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia, will prove how wide-spread an interest this meet- 
ing created. 

The importance of a meeting is not measured by the 
numbers who conyene, but by the power they possess. 
The convocation of Mr. George P. Brown’s “baker's 
dozen” may make a larger meeting than ten thousand 
automatic hearers, whose auditory nerve follows the 
straight line of the passage through their heads. 

Mr. Vaile’s Ishmaelites were well represented since 
they are a class ‘‘ who have no business either to be seen 
or heard at any educational gathering.” There was Dr. 
Wm. A. Mowry, edifor of Education and Common School 
Education, and President W. E. Sheldon, editor of the 
American Teacher, and Hon B. 8, Morgan, editor of the 
West Virginia School Journal, and Mr. C. W. Bar- 
deen, editor of his advertising medium, and Mr. Thomas 
P. Ballard, agent of Ginn & Co. for the state of Ohio, 
who made one of the best speeches during the meeting, 
4 full abstract of which will be found on another page. 
The usual visit to the President was made, and he, to 
the credit of President Young be it said, was not urged 
tomake a speech as was General Grant, on a visit this 
department once made him at the White House, although 
it is reported that he said to President Young: ‘I was 
something of a school teacher myself once, and some- 
umes I feel as if I were something of a school teacher 
yet.” This was supposed to refer to the lessons he is 
teaching the professional politicians of both parties, and 
how hard he has to work to get some knowledge of 
national affairs into their heads. He showed his educa- 
“onal interest by heartily shaking the hands of educa- 

tional men and women. 

Washington was windy, dusty, cold, clean, and for- 
taken of Congress. It is now living on department 
Pabulum. The Washington Monument and capitol 
dome tower above all their surroundings. Everything 
Suks into insignificance in comparison with these tower- 
"monuments. We learned with surprise that the 
monument is veneered with marble, as the pyramids 
vere, and that already this veneer is cracking, pre- 
te to falling off. The character of Washing- 

demands a monumont genuine all through, from 
loundation to top-stone, and it is an eternal disgrace to 
Anetican enterprise that it was not able to build an 





obelisk suggestive in all respects of his matchless self. 
W. B, Webb, Esq., of the board of education, Wash- 
ington, said, in his address of welcome, that : 


“ The education of the people of the whole nation is a matter of 
the first importance, and the meeting of the association was an 
event of national importance. How to produce, keep alive, and 
foster a profession of teaching, making it worthy of the best 
men, was a subject, the discussion of which would bring about 
great good. Education and the administration of the public 
schools should be lifted above the level of party and entrusted to 
the best members of each community.” 


President Young, in his open address, maintained 
that : 

“Congress has neglected the educational interests of the 
nation. Appropriations were annually made for the military and 
naval academies, but not a cent had been given toward founding 
a great national university such as had been founded in France, 
Germany, and other countrics, and such as Washington dreamed 
of. The policy of the last Congress seemed to have been “ millions 
for defense, but not a cent for education,” and while Washington 
with its beautiful parks and its broad avenues was justly re- 
garded as the model city of the world, not even the corner-stone 
of Washington's great ideal university had been laid. 

He regretted to see suggestions that this department should 
meet in the summer-time with the national association. The de- 
partment should not be overpowered by the many, who are only 
gazers-on in the work of education. This association should con- 
tinue to be the body to which the people should look for counsel 
on educational matters. It should be the educational senate. 
Through the work of this department the nationa! educational 
association was established in advance of all simi] r bureaus in 
other countries. Still the work is just begun. The lack of uni- 
formity iv states in granting certificates and other subjects de- 
mands attention. In education lies the security of the whole 
people Six million of our people over ten years of age can 
neither read nor write. This condition will exist until aid is 
afforded by the gentlemen who assembled at the capitol, but who, 
he was sorry to ssy, seem to assemble in every other purpose ex- 
cept the educational interest. He referred to the expenditures 
for public education in France, Germany, Holland, and other 
countries, There was nothing in their history against govern- 
ment aid to the national nurseries of science and learning. 

There may soon be a necessitv for a great normal school. The 
state institutions could not meet the demand for trained teachers. 
He referred to the work carried on by existing scientific bureaus 
of the government, and asked whether there was any better 
reason for aiding such science than for promoting the science of 
pedegogy. He referred to the fate of the Blair bill as a defeat of 
the will of the people. These and other reasons explained why 
they met at the national capital this year, and would meet here 
for many years to come, to discuss national questions connected 
with the educational interests of the country.” 





THE | UREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Col. N. H. R. Da: on, the commissioner of education, 
made an address « : the work of his bureau. He said 
that : 

“The only changes he had mae ‘n his department were in the 


direction of securing simplicity in the publications and prompt- 
ness in their issue.” 


He explained the method of preparing his annual re- 
port, and stated that the delay in the appearance of 
publications from his office was not his fault. 

Public education on the Pacific coast was thoroughly 
explained in an exceedingly interesting paper by Supt. 
Fred. M. Campbell of Oakland, Cal. He said: 


“That it was necessary for a person to take a trip across 
the continent, such as he had just taken from California to ap- 
preciate the true greatness of the country. Eastern people have 
no just conception of the great intellectual and educational pro- 
gress made on the Pacific Coast during the past twenty-five years. 
Armies of tourists thronged the hotels, but they formed a com- 
munity by themselves and brought back to the east with them 
no adequate idea of the real life of California. The speculative 
idea which permeated the whole atmosphere of California life 
affected schools as well as everything else, and the youths were 
tempted into money-making avocations before they had finished 
their college courses. Love of knowledge for its own sake was a 
rare thing. The foundation of institutions of learning in Cali- 
fornia was attended with many difficulties. But a better dey 
was at hand and the state now collected for its university $75,- 
000 by taxation. Mr. Campbell gave an outline of the history of 
the state university. with its corps of forty professors, especially 
strong in its provisions for the study of metallurgy and mining. 
The public schools of the state were in a prosperous condition 
under the operation of the new constituticn and wise school 
laws. San Francisco was the third city in the county in the 
number of kindergartens, eight of which schools were entirely 
supported by Mrs. Leland Stanford. Mr. Campbell then re- 
counted some of the magnificent donations to the institutions of 
learning of the state, including James Lick’s Observatory, and 
Senator Stanford’s gift of a magnificent estate to found a uni- 
versity to the memory of his son. He said that the gifts of 
Senator and Mrs. Stanford, together with the provisions of their 
wills, would endow the university with property valued at $30,- 
000,000. In conclusion he invited the association to meet next 
year in San Francisco.” 


We hope to give a full outline of his remarks in some 
future number of the JOURNAL. 





TEACHERS CERTIFICATES. 
This subject in all its bearings, was the subject of an 
exhaustive paper by Dr. Andrew J. Rickoff. It would 
be an excellent document just now in this state, in sup- 
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port of the’bill before our legislature, establishing uni- 
form examinations of teachers. He claimed, among 
other things, that certificates in one state ought to be re- 
ceived as good in other states, that,— 

What is true of the value of diplomas of lawyers and 
doctors ought to be true of teachers’ certificates, that,— 

A local examination for certificates is a serious bar to 
the employment of the best teachers, that,— 

Tkere ought to be such a thing as a national peda- 
gogical diploma, valid everywhere and always, that,— 

The present barrier between states is both pernicious 
and senseless. He said: 

“ That boards of examiners should be composed of professiona 
teachers, and it should be their duty not only to hold the ordi- 
nary examinations, but to visit the schools and see how the 
teachers teach. Certificates should in no case be granted for 
more than one year on the first application, and the approval of 
the inspectors of the schools should be necessary for a renewal ; 
but when the teacher has once proved his ability and usefulness, 
his place should be secure for life without further examination. 
State certificates should be granted which should be recognized 
ip all states.” 

He instanced a case where several hundred old teach- 
ers were all required to pass an examination, in order to 
get rid of thirteen or fourteen incumbents, who were 
incompetent, and whom the board of education had not 
the backbone to dismiss, except in this roundabout and 
oppressive way. He mentioned the fact that a few ex- 
cellent teachers, whom he once brought into the Cleve- 
land schools from prominent New England cities, were 
obliged to undergo a new examination before the board 
of education of that city could pay them their salaries. 
This paper brought before the meeting advanced 
thoughts, in a forcible manner. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a set of resolutions, embodying the 
sentiments of the superintendents. Dr. B. A. Hins- 
dale ; Supt. F. M. Campbell : Supt. M. A. Newell ; Supt. 
W. N. Barringer; Supt. Richard Edwards were its 
members, and the following report was adopted. 

Inasmuch as four-fifths or more of the teachers in the 
rural district-schools of almost, if not all, the states, are 
mere apprentices in the business of teaching, and inasmuch 
as tact, and government, and skill in the work of instrue- 
tion is as much needed by the teacher as literary and scien- 
tific »ttainments, it is clear—— 

1. That successive examinations of beginners should be 
directed to induce improvement in the branches of study 
required, and in the art of teaching. 

2. That the certificates of this class of teachers shovld 
be limited to six months, or at most one school year. 

8. That they should be limited to the territorial juris- 
diction of the board or other authority by which they were 
issued. 

4. That when the examining authority is a county sup- 
erintendent of schools, he should himself hold a first grade 
teacher’s certificate, and when it consists of a Board of 
Examiners, it should contain one or more persons who hold 
such certificates. 

5. Teachers who have had five years of successful ex- 
perience and hold a first-grade certificate should be relieved 
of the necessity of periodjcal examinations on obtaining a 
state certificate from a State Board of Examiners or other 
state authority appointed by law for that purpose. 

6. State certificates should be valid throughout the 
state in which they are issued, and should be accepted as 
valid in other states. under such conditions as may be es- 
tablished by law in the respective states. 

7. The representatives of the several states in the de- 
partment of superintendence may facilitate the policy here- 
in recommended, by considering at this or subsequent 
meetings, whether the condition of this reciprocity should 
be based on equal conditions of cer‘ification in the several 
states, or. whether the certificates of one state should be 
accepted by other states for their face value. 

8. The profession of teaching should fix its own stand- 
ard, independent of the state (and without regard to serv- 
ice in the public schools), and this committee would respect- 
fully suggest the consideration, by this department and by 
all state teachers’ associations, of the practical means by 
which this may be realized. 

In discussing this subject Dr. Wm. A. Mowry said 
that : 

“* @verything depends upon the character of teachers, and there- 
fore everything depends upon the examination of teachers.” 

In estimating the character of a teacher, one half 
should be determined by his knowledge, and one half 
by his teaching ability. Dr. Mowry’s address was 
full of good points, which we regret we cannot repro- 
duce. 


Supt. 8. H. Jones of Erie, next discussed this subject. 
He said : 


“ One of the chief obstacles in the way of elevating the teacher, 
is the common method of examination; which, on the average, is 
about the same as it was over forty years ago. School-boy and 
echool-girl questions are asked the teacher, and the blooming 
maiden and the callow youth, fresh from schoo!, may, and often 
4o, gain first-class certificates. Little or nothing is done in the 
Hine of testing for teaching power. The person that thinks of 
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beginning, may stand a better examination than. one who has: 
had years of sucvessful experience. 

A Pennsylvania city superintendent asked, ‘What shall I do 
with one of my very best primary teachers, who can’t stand the 
examination?’ I said,‘ Bxamine her as a primary teacher, and 
she will stand nearly one hundred per cent.’ ‘Throw aside the 
puzzles of percentage and the knots of grammar." 

The teacher should beable to do things that distinguish her 
from ove who is merely a scholar. {I asked a young lady who 
claimed to have made special preparation for the teacher’s work. 
* What:can you do that any other person of as good academic 
education can not do?’ The response was a mere glittering gen- 
erality. ‘Can’t you do something ?’ said I, ‘ Can’t you even smile 
an educational staile, that is not a plaster of Paris smile?’ 

So long as examinations are 80 weak professionally, the people, 
and even the teachers, will see nothing in the wor« that a person 
of an ordinary education can not do.” 





THE SPOILS SYSTEM AND THE SCHOOLS. 


On Tuesday evening a union session was held in con 
junction with the American Institute of Civics, and a 
large number of teachers swelled the audience to almost 
the full capacity of the hall. 

The discussion was opened by an address by Hon. Le 
Roy D. Brown, State Commissioner of Ohio, who for 
years lias been identified with the public school system 
of that state. He said: 


“That at present the almost universal practice was to elect 
school trustees, 

Some modification of the present method of choosing boards ef: 
education should be adopted. The spoils system bad worked it- 
self down so low that even the boards of education were affected 
by it. He could remember when only the best citizens of the 
community were thought of for the school board, but the places| 
were now sought openly for the money there was in the making 
of contracts and even in employing superintendents and teach- 
ers. The time had come when the department of superintendence: 
would seek a remedy. An intelligent qualification, or at least a 
oharacter qualification, should be established. In many states 
the remedy should be found in the appointment of school boards 
by the state boards of education or by the bigher courts.” 

He said: * That the spoils system, of which so much was said 
in pohtics, had made its appearancein the schools. Places cn the 
bo irds of education were sought for the money inthem. Ifit be 
the purchase of a site, the selection of a plan, or the giving of w 
contract, it was not the most suitable site, the best plan, or the 
most advantageous contract, but the per cent. the members of 
the board were to get from the transaction which controlled the 
selection. He said he was fortified with facts and figures, that 
these considerations controlled in many towns and cities. Even 
the presidents of the boards of education got their appoint ments 
in recoguition of money considerations. In a word, the spoils 
system was in the schools. He would not say that the same me- 
thod of correcting this that was followed in Ohio would be good 
in West Virginia, or in Mississippi, but certainly intelligence 
should.be a factor in the selection..and, above all things, charac- 
ter should be considered. In the study of the question of civil 
service reform he had been struck with its application to the 
public school system. He thought that those interested in th- 
acho Is should feel to what a degree they were indebted to Mr. 
Dorman B. Eaton and other gentleman who had interested them- 
selves in this matter, and particularly were they indebied to the 
Institution of Civics. He thought it a matter of earnest con- 
gratula ion that civil service reform sentiments were growing so 
rapidly throughout the country, and particularly in Washington. 


Hon. B. S. Morga», State Superintendent of West 
Virginia, deplored the prostitution of public schools to 
partisan politics, and said reform was necessary in ex- 
aminations, tenure of office for teachers, and unification 
of work, He said: 


“That the sentiment of civil service reform was having the 
effect upon schools so that, in the most intelligent communities, | 
teachers were appointed on account of qualification, and being’ 
appointed, there was an understanding that they should nut be 
removed except for cause. He said, however, that such quali- 
fication: as would enable a man to pass well through a mental ex- 
amination, did not necessarily fit a man or woman for teaching. 
There were other qualifications, acquired only by long experience. 
This, he thought, ought to be considered.” 


Supt. W. N. Barringer, Newark, “a fine-looking gentle- 
man with iron gray hair and beard,” was not prepared to 
say that the system that had been in vogue in this coun- 
try for over one hundred years was a failure. 


* He did not think the remedy lay in appointment, for it would 
be necessary to know wh»? did the appointing. The trouble was 
that there had been a lapse of the sens* of duty. The business of 
the schools was not to make officers, not to make school trustees. 
not to make presidents, lawyers, physicians, or even ministers of 
the gospel, but to make MEN, and from these all the others could 
be made. 

It has been stated that s°lf-government and the election system 
was a failure. He was not ready to accept this asa fact. He was 
conscious that there was something wrong ; that there was a loss 
of the sense of duty, and he could see that the spoils system might 
have something to do with the case, but he was not prepared to 
r the election system in favor of the appointance. He 
thought they should go to the fountain head. The defect was in 
the school sys‘em somewhere. He thought it best that pupi's 
should be impelled by a sense of duty rather than by the fever of 
competition and the mere desire to get ahead of each other, even 
if it was by pushing others down. He said he was talking with a 
school superintendent, who complained that some of his teachers 
were not justas competent as he would desire. These teachers 

hv been instructed in the public echools under this very super- 
inten tent and be (the speaker) wanted to know how it was that 





and must have been the superintendent's own fault, He had 
asked if what boys were’ good for. He had thought for 
fifteen yearé on the subject. Suddenly it had come to him that 
they were good.to make men of. And this was his idea. that the 
public schools should not make doctors, lawyers or clergymen, 
or politicians or legislators of thé boys and girls, but make 
MEN and WOMEN ofthem. That once atcomplished, they could 
make anything they wanted to of themselves. He did not take 
much to the civil service reform view of the situation. 


Mr. Toomas P. Baus.arp, of Columbus, Ohio, Agent of 
Ginn & Co., said : 

“The fundamental consideration which prompts our political 
scientists to urge the reform of the civil service, is the command- 
ing necessity, at this time, of the devel pment of the functions 
and powers of our executive systems. It is no doubt true, that 
we have neglected, more than other countri:s, the study of the 
science of administration. In our. national growth hitherto, asa 
pum! er of writers have shown, we have been chiefly concerned 
with acts of legisiation,—framing constitutions and drafting 
codes of laws. It may be difficult enough to make jaws. It isa 
greater task toenforce them. Shakespeare says, ‘I can easier 
teach twenty what 'twere good to be done, tham be une of twenty 
to follow my own teaching.’ 

The national civil service, of which the president. is the head, 
each state civil service of which the governor is the head, and 
each v.unicipal civil service of which the mayor is the head, 
need, much more than in the past, to be strengthened at the 
hands of the peop!e. The political problems, of the immediate 
future, appeal for solution more to our administrative than to 
our legislative system. There is urgent demand for us to learn 
how to enforce laws that govern the purity of the ballot, that 
restrain intemperance and gambling, that preserve public rights 
iavolved in our railroad, telegraph, and other corporations; how 
to maintain the supremacy of law in this ominous warfare be- 
tween labor and capital, against the despotism of a plutocracy 
and the desperation of a proletariat ; against all pernicious forms 
ot socialism, communism, and anarchism. Never in the history 
of the world bas government been called to tasks of admini-tra- 
tion so vital. 

The need of,reform ef civil service is fundamental to these, 
and should be secured first. It would be just as much folly for 
us to expect the execution of proper laws affecting these que:- 
vions before Our complex ss stems of civil service are adequately 
organized and manned, as it would be to go to war with a great 
power with an incompetent railitary service. 

Thearguments in favor of the reform are so strong, and appeal 
so directly to the patriotism of our people, wh se judgmen’'s 
have always been worthy of bighest confidence, when they un- 
deretand an issue, that I take it for granted it has come to stay; 
that the competitive system of examinations will triumph over 
political favoritism, unless a party in power that wants al! the 
offices is willing to pay all the taxes. This isa government of th 
people, for the people, and by the people, and not of a party, for 
a party, and by a party. 

Examinations for the civil service will determine two things; 
first, the general fitness of the candidate; second, the special fit- 
ness. This general fitness, or education, should be possessed by 
all citizens, especially by all in the employ of the state. Th re 
will be special requirements for different offices. The examina- 
tion for office of a printer may differ in some respects from that 
fora clerkship. It may not be the function of a common school 
to give this special training, but it is unquestionably its fuanctio: 
to give the general training. The state as educator empley: 
over 227,000 teachers. which exceeds the number of all our law- 
yers, physicians. clergymev, and journalists combined: It 
spends over $100,000,000 annually. This is a vast system and a 
large expenditure. The result should be substantial and worthy 
of the confidence of the state, the citizen, and the child. The 
state as employer is bound in the highest honor to itself, the tax- 
payer, and the pupil, to shuw confidence in its own system of in- 
struction. Toere bas been no little criticism against. making 
the common schoo] education part of the test for civil service 
appointments. Is it nota great injustice for the state, as teacher. 
to take twelve years from so important a period of a child’s life, 
holding out the assurance that the education during these 5 ears 
is the best possible for the duties of the future, and when, as em- 
ployer, it determines the competency of its own servants, to ig- 
nore its own work ? 

What then, we ask, is to be the permanent and practical rela- 
tion of our common schools to the civil service of the future? 
It is plain that the function of the teacher in the eye of the state 
must be directed to laying the foundation for citizenship; a 
training broad enough to include the physique, the intellect, and 
the entire character of the people. This education ought not to 
differ from an education the state might justly require in all civil 
servants. The best general training for the civil service sho ld 
duplicate the best general training for citizenship. There is no 
necessity to impress upon this audience the bigh need of intelli- 
gent citizenship. As General Grant has said, ** Where the citizen 
is the sovereign, and the official the servant, where no power is 
exercised except by the will of the people, it is important that 
the sovereign—the people—should possess intelligence. The free- 
school is the promoter of that intelligence + hich isto preserve us 

as a free nation. 

Momentous question this, how to train the American citizen 
for the great. duties and problems of the future, The state. 
through the schools, must doits utmost. The entire work of pub- 

lic education must converge to this greatend. It it isaccomplish- 

ing this purpose, the state must put the seal of approval on the 
result. If it is not, the system should be abandoned, or the course 
of instruction re-modeled. The large jury will be the body of 
Americen citizens who have had. this training, whose verdict wi!! 
finally determine the value of the school and of its. course of 
study. Civil service reform shonld pre-eminently command the 
support of our school men. Iam notable to see any act of the 
government in recent years which will contribute more to the in- 
terest of popular education. It is simply the assurance of the 
state to all boys and girls that, if they work well and faithfully, 
they will have an opportunity, so far as it is concerned, to gain 
honor and position; this encouragement will simulate in every 
school-room well-directed and practical effort. 





they should be deficient. It must b> on account of the aystem| 


British system: ‘ The of the civil and military service, iy 
its influence upon national cation, fs equivalent toa hundreg 
thousand scholarships, because, unlike such rewards in gener), 
they are offered for the encouragement of youthful learning anq 
good conduct in every class of the commupity.’” 


Supt. George G. Luckey of Pittsburg, Pa., said : “That 
the real difficulty was not with the election system, but 
that the power of election had passed from the people to 
the rings, and the problem was hov to £0 educate the 
people that they can educate themselves.” Dr. H, R, 
Waite of Boston, president of the American Institute of 
Civics, said: “ It was the duty of superintendents to in. 
gpire the teachers with more earnest purpose in their 
great work of training up American citizens.” J. |, 
Hale of Washington, said : ‘‘ He was in favor of civyi] 
service if it was limited to the schools. Politics should 
be separated from schools and they should do nothing 
more than train up citizens and not to train up clerks 
for the civil service.” The discussion was continued by 
4. P. Marble, Ph.D., city superintendent of the schools 
of Worcester, Mass., and W. H. Anderson, superintend. 
evt of schools of Wheeling, W. Va. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS AND TEACHERS, 4p. 
SOLUTE AND RELATIVE. 
WEDNESDAY A. M. 

By Supt. A. P. Marble, Ph.D , Worcester, Mass. Mr. 
Marble said in part : 
“ The officers and teachers having the power to appoint and dis. 
miss teachers are able to con‘ro] the school and give it the char. 
acter which they prefer; for they can select teschers in sym. 
pathy with their own views; and they can disiniss tho<e not in 
harmony with those views. 
The power of inspecting and examining a school officer gives 
the officer a right to act as teacher for the time being. Horace 
Mann, that eminent educational! writer, ssys that the cfficer can 
at any time teke the place or a teacher, and for the time the 
teacher must obey him. Now, fixing the course of s'udy carries 
wi h it the power to decide, to a very large extent, the methods 
of teaching. Toe selection of sechool-books also er ables one to 
give tone to the school and color to the teaching. Suppose, for 
instance, that a text-book is selected ion political economy which 
strongly advocates protection, because the school officers favor 
that view, and sup’ ose the teacher is a strong belic ver in fice 
trade, so much so that he regards protection as a moral wrong- 
a kind of robbery of the many to enrich monopoly—be can ot 
conscientiously follow the teaching of the school-book provided 
for bis class; he must then refute the teaching of the | ook, and 
thus, in cffect, violate the regulations of tbe school. for which be 
would be likely to be discharged or else he wou!d do violence to 
his conscience. 
Now, here comes up a question of the hour. Has a public 
school the moral right to give instruction in any branch upon 
which the community is not agreed? Such questions may rrise, 
for instance, in the teaching of zovlogy, where, for example, the 
doctrine of evolution may point to an origin of man, nut in ac- 
cordance with the commonly accepted understanuing cf Scrip- 
ture ; and in the teaching of English history, the question may 
arse whetber Mary Stuart was a Murderess or a saint; whether 
flizabeth was a most wise, patriotic, and virtuous sovereign, ora 
malignant and vindictive persecutor, or worse. But to deny tte 
tignt of tbe public schools to conduct ttese studies, 's to exclude 
the higher branches of education, and even secondary, and thus 
practically to debar a large portion of the community from the 
privileges of this higher training. And yct, to enforce, through 
the text-books and the teachers, the teaching of opinions held by 
the majority, is a kind cf oppression of the minority. The object 
of schools is education and not the promulgation of any one set 
of opinions, the development of the powers, and not storing pu- 
pils’ minds witn the opinions and thougbts of older people. May 
a teacher punish a pupil, or require of Lim, with the approval of 
the committee, any duty which the parent has forbidden? ‘he 
answer comes when we consider what the school is for. It is for 
the community, not the individual, and if one parent may inter- 
fere and say that one pupil shall not do this. why not all? 

So faras practical, the individual's righ's should be remem bered 
and resp: cted, but without prejudice to the body of the schol” 


Tke discussion of Dr. Marble’s paper was opened by 
Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, late city superintendent of the 
Cleveland O schools, and one of the most intimate 
friends of President Garfield. He said : 


Dr. Hinsdale spoke in high terms of Mr. Marble’ 
paper, but confined his remarks to a single feature: 


“Mr. Marble tells us that in former times school officers di¢ not 
exist ; that the business or practical side of educati: n was in the 
hands of teachers for the most part. But a process of differences 
here began, and its result is the school officer of to-day. In 
sense, he has been developed at the expense of the teacher, but 
the growth of education made him anecessity. Mr. Marble als) 
tells us, that while the powers and duties of school officers are 4 
fined in positive law, the powers and duties of teachers are not, #4 
that to find out what they are we must go to custom and usage, to 
tradition and history, which are a sort of common law. This## 
very importent distinction and suggests some interesting obser 
vations: 

1. From its very nature, the powers, and the duties of ¢ 
teacher cennot be defined in positive laws. They can be discus 
in all th ir features, but who would attempt to crystalliz* the 
them into « statute? If that were once done, we should have 
worst case of “ machine ” in education ever seen. 

2. There is great reason for congratulation that the work of? 
teacher rests.on the basis that it does; to chance the work of 
school we must change the law; but discussion, raising © 
popular of life and obaracter, the improvement of * 
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teachers culture, etc., tends at Once to change thé work ot the 
teacher; and so, his dutics and powers. 

3. The Common law that teaches the duties and powers of 
teachers is even more available tban the positive law that defines 
the duties and power: of officers, Thus, in ore place, the super- 
intendent practically controls the choice of teachers, in another 
place, a hint merely from h:'m would be considered impertinent. 
The same may be said of books, and in a less degree, ot courses of 
study. No doubt positive law should continue to give these pow- 
ers to officers in a tormal sense; but the common law should give 
to teachers, and particularly superintendents, more influence 
over them. It is one of the piaces where the teaching body needs 
to be strengthened.” . 


Supt. O. E. Latham, Danville, Ill., emphasized the 
importance of developing the brain power of the pupils. 
The duty of reducing the symbols of thought and power 
to a system was the most important resting on the 
teachers. 


Supt. J. M. Green, Long Branch, N. J., said : 


“The trustees should have full control over the finances and 
the general external supervision of the schools. The superinten- 
dent should be selected by the board, and be responsible to them 
for general resuits, The superintendent should have a voice in 
the choice of teachers, and the duty of the teavhers should be to 
apply the general] rules of the school to the pupils under their 
charge. The trust,held by the trustee was, he said, two-fold in 
its nature, financial and educational. In the application of school 
moneys, the powers of the trustees chosen by the people should 
be absolute. As tothe educational function, the powers of the 
board should be absolute as to general organization. He thought 
also that the trustees should have the power to select the super- 
intendent, who would be responsible to the board for general re- 
sults, Itis one of the absolute duties of the superintendent, to 
arrange a course of studies. It isinconsistent to require the best 
results of a professional superintendent and, at the same time, 
prescribe the means by which he is to attain these results. It 
is the duty of the superintendent to ascertain the efficiency of 
those engaged in teaching. It is the duty of t' e teacher to main- 
tain discipline in the school room, and to apply the general rules 
of the schools to the pupils under his charge. In relation to the 
selection of teachers, he said be regretted to see that there was in 
some cities a disposition to make place of residence a qualifi- 
cation for appointment. He thought such restriction no more 
reasonable in case of teachers than in case of persons employed 
in any other professional capacity or in trade. 


Mr. W. E. Sheldon, president of the national educational 
association, spoke of the necessity of high qualifications 
for teachers. The superintendent ought to be a man of 
wisdom, and ought to be the most highly respected per- 
son in the community. Teachers ought to work for the 
love of the work and because of the good they could ac- 
complish, and not simply for their salaries. 

Supt. W. N: Barringer, of Newark, N. J., looked on 
the question from an original standpoint. He said the 
best thiog the superintendent could do was to keep out 
of the way. There was too much supervision and not 
enough instruction. The greatest need of the teachers 
was liberty. They should be allowed to have some orig- 
inality, and should have liberty to think and act and 
teach in their own way to a great extent, and they, in 
turn, should treat their pupils as individuals. He said: 

“That the greatest thing for teachers was fr from re- 
straint and everlasting supervision. Headvised superintendents 
to keep out of the way and let the teachers exert some individu- 


ality. Give the teachers liberty to think, and act and teach, 
and the world will be the better for it.” 


Hon. L. 8S. Cornell, state superintendent of instruction 
of Colorado, and Col. F. W. Parker, of Normal Park, 
Ill., spoke briefly on this subject. We regret we have 
no report of what they said. 


A 








THE BEST SYSTEM OF COUNTY AND CITY SUPERVISION. 


The introductory paper was read by Dr. E. E. Hig- 
bee, state superintendent of public instruction of Penn- 
sylvania.. Generally, he said : 


“The supervision of what he called external mattersof edu- 
cational work was in the hands of boards of education. This in- 
cluded fixing the salaries of teachers, selecting school sites, etc. 
The internal matters of school work, the examination of teach- 
ers, methods of instruction, etc., required distinct supervision. 
What the superintendent needed was the power of putting the 
right teacher in the right place. The boards were not always 
qualified to select text-books or to determine the range of 
studies. Tney should not, he said, have sole jurisdiction in these 
juternal matters of school work. 


= Supt. W. R. Comings of Norwalk, Ohio, said : 

“ Not knowing what the outline of Supt. Higbee's paper would 
be, and not being, nor having been, a resident of a state having 
any sort of county supervision, I concluded to come to Washing- 
ton for the bonor of seeing the leaders of the educational work 
of our country, not to air any theories I might chance to hold 
upon this question, still less to add to what might be presented by 
the one who leads in this discussion. 

Lam familiar with the school system of no state except Ohio, 
and Ohio has no system outside of the cities. This want of a sys- 
tem is a misfortune to the state and will probably remain so, so 
long as the “ Ohio man” keeps to the front as an object lesson to 
the state legislators. e 

Content with seconding the theories already presented, I turn 
toa somewhat different phase of this question of supervision. 


deals. But thé danger in any system is to run into methods that 
are purely mechanical, and that have for their purpose the show- 
iog off of the system, thereby perverting the good which they 
might do into an evil. 

A good education which should be the result of a good system, 
is a factor in the evolution of a higher man, a nobler race, and a 
better government. Whatever the system then, we must look 
beyond i to its fruits. 

The proper test of school supervision must be based upon the 
work done by pupils, not on that done by assistants, principals or 
teachers. Considering this question then from the standpoint 
of the greatest good to the pupils, I shall merely make a few 
suggestions. 

I. The superintendent should not be a mere compiler of statis- 


Statistics are important but not vital. 

Monthly reports from teachers covering every conceivable form 
of attendance, punctuality, nationality, age, physical condition, 
mental progress and what not, are almost useless, unless it be to 
afford a superintendent or his clerk occupation in recording, 
summarizing and reducing to per cents. [I do not say that these 
things should not be obtained, but that to the pupil, these things 
that take so much time and effort onthe part of the teacher, are 
of no value. 

Statistics have their value, but may they not be secured from a 
term report, or from even an annual report made by the teacher, 
as well as from one made cach month ? 

In other words, is it not possible to turn the energy they require 
into other channeis that will be of greater benefit to the pupils ? 
If there could be concert of action in this matter of statistics, 
I believe it would be possible to have a uniform system in the 
shape of annual or semi-annual reports, starting from the com- 
mon school teacher and reaching, by way of the state officers, 
the U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 

The chief value of statistics is for comparison, and without uni. 
foraity, comparison is impossible. 

IL. The superintendent should not be merely an examiner. 
There is a better plece for a general than in the rear of his 
army. A school system like an army must be led, nit driven. 
“Reviewing” an army is no test of generalship. Examioation of 
a school, however thorough. is no test of a true supervisior. Ali 
the good a school can get from a written examination can be 
secured by written recitations or reviews. 

These can be given asa part of the regular routine of schqol” 
room work, and as such are of high educational! value. 

But severe examinations, whether as a basis for promotions or 
to test the teaching qualities of the teacher, are of a nature to do 
more harm than good to the pupils whose interest is, above ail 
otber things, to be considered. 

Correct and efficient supervision calls for an educational 
leader. This leader should be a broad and philosophical thinker 
yet conversant with all the methods and other mioutiz of schoo!- 
room work. 

A very intelligent lady, formerly a teacher in Cleveland, O, said 
to me not long ago, that Mr. A. J. Rickoff’s power as a superin- 
tendent lay in bis babit of suggesting high ideals, of pointing out 
the ends to be secured, leaving the teacher to discover the best 
means for reaching the end. [t was not his habit to suggest 
methods until be had brought his teachers to feel their need of 
help. 

And it is said that he preferred originality on the part of teach- 
ers, rather than mere copying of methods in a mechanical man- 
mer. 

Such a superintendent soon finds his teachers in a mood to dis- 
cuss intelligently and earnestly the best methods of doing work, 
and bis teachers’ meetings soon show an earnest spirit of pro- 
gress; they become not the occasion for berating teachers, but 
the means for healthful discussion of school work and aims. 

ILI. The wise supervisor is loyal to his board of education. A 
fault- finding superintendent cannot lead his board. 

He should be loyal to his teachers in every earnest effort they 
make for self or school improvement. 

He should be loyal to the public school system, promoting it by 
reformation, rather than by criticism or denunciation. 

IV. The wise superintendent will not allow his advice to teach- 
ers to conflict with that given by an assistant or principal of a 
building. 

He wiil, however, make it his purpose to be the superintendent 
of instruction in all that the titie implies. Discipline and the 
mechanical work of the schools may well be left to principals of 
buildings, but:the carrying out of methods of instruction, whether 
by specialists or by assistant supe: visors, should be under the di- 
rect control of the head of the system. 

[ am aware that these points are not a discussion of the question 
of the “ best system,” except as they may present the question, 
from the standpoint of securing the greatest good to the pupil. 


Supt. H. 8S. Jones, of Erie, Pa., said: 





First, the frequent change in the directive force; educa- 
tion bas its business side, and this is its very weak side. No 
business can be developed whose managers take a turn at it, 
then step down and out for theic inexperienced successors. 
Where the term of office is three years, the average term of ser- 
vice is less toan three years. Education may live under such a 
dead burden, but it cannot grow. 

Second, the average teacher, the broad country over, is only a 
‘helper '—we can’t call them apprentices, for the apprentice 
labors with a purpose that links present efforts into a chain of 
life-work, The‘helper’ may become an apprentice, but the 
fact is that the vast army of so-called teachers perform a brief 
helping service, and then retire. 

By increasing and strengthening the supervisory force, the 
directive force will be jess troubled with honest, dangerous self- 
conceit, and will be less given to tearing down good foundations, 
just fur tne fun of the thing. 

The common-sense, worldly way to make our teachers better, is 
to give them more and better leaders. Increased supervision 
will save to the profession, men and women who are biessed with 
special faculty for the work—and, unless it has these choice spir- 
its, the past will continue to repeat itself.” 


Professor Bartholomew of Kentucky said that he had 





4 g00% system of schoo! supervision is without doubt a help to 


the securing of a good education by the clitidren with Which ‘t- 





“The chief reasons why more supervision is necessary, are : | 


of Dr. E. E. Higbee, in which so much had been pre- 
sented worthy of our serious reflection. He said: 
Intelligent and skillful supervision is needed, hence it becomes 
a question of gréat importance. The superintendent is one of 
the chief agents in making our schools what they ought to be. 
That the superintendent should be a practical and experienced 
teacher seems to be self-evident. Who would undertake go great 
and responsible work as supervision but he who is tratned for tf? 
The lawyer, the physician and the minister have no qualifi¢a- 
tions for such work. 

The teacher then, is the only one who is qualified to assume the 
duties of supervisor, and we ought so to express ourselves at this 
meeting. The more extensive the experience of the teacher the 
the better superintendent he wil) make. 

I. That is the best supervision which does not seem to supervise. 
Fortunate is that superintendent who posseses the skill of so 
directing those under him that they seem to direct themselves. 
Such an officer will secure as the fruitage of his work the maxi- 
mum power and influence of his helpers, Possibly many super- 
intendents fail in being proud and unreasonable in their demands, 
and this accompanied with a manner which precludes the possi- 
bility of co-operation. The spirit that should actuate him is pert- 
inently expressed in the divinely inspired statement—* He that 
would be ereatest among you must be the servant of all.” These 
are, in brief, the qualifications of a successful superintendent. So 
that it would be well to turn our eyes inward as well as outward 
in studying this great question. 

My experience with boards of trustees has been such that whén 
these matters have been brought to their attention, that a suffi- 
cient number of them always see the reasonableness of stich 
statements, and in consequence, are governed accordingly. It is 
so in the city wbich I have the honor to represent. 

Il. The fawng of responsibility is another important dement in 
discussing this question. 

In order that this may be doue the general and specia!] superin- 
tendents should have some voice in the selection of their assist- 
ants. It is not meant by this that their action should be absolute 
or final, but simply that no one should be appointed who is not 
in sympathy with him in his purposes and plans. This places the 
responsibility where it properly belongs and will tend tu earnest 
co-operation. Many superintendents fail for want of this sym- 
pathy and co-operation. The first step then is the selection of a 
suitable person for superintendent, and then he should be con- 
sulted in reference to the appointment of his assistants. Such a 
course will surely tend to the strengthening of all the educational 
factors of power and influence. 

III.—Tenure of office is another important element. 

This feature of the subject is practically carried out in Louts- 
ville, Kentucky, but it should be expressed in the school law as 
an encouragement to the faithful and conscientious. When a 
superintendent does his duty he is sure to seem against some one. 
Now, in order that he should not be dropped from the roll, and 
thus the schools lose a faithful servant, this principle with its 
usual proviso of good behavior should be recegnized and followed. 
The operation of this principle would do much to improve and 
encourage superintenden's; and not only this, but through them 
and their assistants, materially improve the schools themselves. 
Frequent changes which are opposed to real improvement would 
be banished, and those who are fully qualified by actual observa- 
tion and experience of the workings «f the system of instruction, 
would be retained in place and power. This principle should 
apply to teachers also. A good plan is, tbat when they have 
given five years of satisfactory service in any given position, to 
elect them during good bebavior or as long as they occupy that 
position. 

1V.—Salary is an important element. 

Money is power when it is expressive of mental and moral 
growth. The good teacher cannot be paid too much. 

Salaries commensurate with the duties and responsibility of 
the position which the teacher or superintenc ent holds, is a strong 
incentive to exertion and steadfastness. Something should be 
devised and carried out by boards of education on this important 


subject. 
The following excellent plan has been tried with good results: 
A teacher or superintendent com bis term of service with 





a certain salary, which is increased annually for five years, after 
which it is fixed at that amount as long us he occupies that posi- 
tion. Some such pian as this should prevail, so that meritorious 
teachers and officers may be encouraged. 

These ure some of the essential elements in good superintend- 
evce. When these prevail, the echools will grow steadijy and 
surely under wise and skillful managers. 


Supt. Aaron Gove of Denver, and Col. Parker each 
spoke briefly on this subject. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Col. F. W. Parker, Normal Park, IIll., said: 


“The importance of the work of the school-room can not be 
over-estimated. All education is the formation of habits. The 
motto of the country should be, *‘ Each for ali and all for eack.’ 
‘The means for each man to work out his own salvation must be 
given toall. There is only one thing to give a child, and that 
is an opportunity to work out the best that is in him, and 
that system that would bend children from this course and ed@u- 
cate them to help machinery is damnable. Nothing should be 
done in education for the sake of the thing done, but for the de- 
velopment of the mind. The question of industrial training was 
the question of bow it would develop character. The question 


wephow much industrial training couig be introduced into the 
schools. He would only introduce what the ixtelligent teacher 
7 1 , and then it would be seen where the manual training 
came in.” 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson,* secretary of the State Board 
of Education of Massachusetts, said that : 


“The object of thé cothmon schools was not to develop 
technical skili but to tram the mind, cba:acter, and body, 
to cultivate intelligence, and any special traning could be ob- 


1 ols. The ability to 
thin suckedison for aty oaths and this should be 
given by the common sc: 0. Is.” 


*Weexpect to publish Supt. Diekinson’s paper in full in our 
eolumns. 
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Supt. W. B. Powell of Washington, D. C., spoke un- 
qualifiedly in favor of the introduction of manual train- 
ing into the schools : 


“Owing to the development of machinery the apprentice sys- 
tem had declined, and it was demanded of the schools that they 
give children so much general culture in handicraft as would 
give the young man ability in a short time to acquire sufficient 
skill to follow the calling he might choose. Music, drawing, and 
hygiene had been, one by one, incorporated into the public 
schools without overcrowding, and manual training could be 
taken on without injury to the rest of the curriculum. It would 
be an aid to the pupil in his other studies by developing bis 
creative faculties. He believed that manual training had come 
to stay. 


Supt. H. W. Compton of Toledo, Ohio, narrated the 
history of manual training in Toledo: 


“The greatest enthusiasm was awakened among the pupils. 
The boys were given instruction in shop work and drawing, and 
the girls in drawing and domestic economy. Some students 
failed, but most of them became very proficient. If he could 
take the opponents of manual training through the school at 
Toledo he was confident that they would see the value of the 
work. In this school they taught the pupils to think and to de- 
velop their thought. The boys became more thoughtful, a'd 
their morals and habits were improved. They did not teach 
trades, but laid the foundation for all trades. The boys did not 
want any better holidays than an opportunity to work in the 
shops. Manual training dignified and exaltedlabor and tbe 
laborer. The girls have succeeded admirably. They have learned 
the use of tools, and their mental work has been done to perfec- 
tion. After the experience of Toledo, he could say that manual 
training had come 10 that place to stay. 


Major R. Bingham of Bingham School, N. C., as a 
representative of the schools of the south, said that : 


* He had not heard the words ‘ North and South’ since thecon- 
vention met. The South would have to look after her interests 
and build up her industries and bring herself up to the standard 
already reached in the North. There was no free technical or 
manuai training school in the South. Manual training could not 
be introduced into the public schools at the South at the present 
time. The difficulty with the South was that they could not get 
even competent teachers to teach the three “* R’s,” and until the 
children were taught to read, it would be of no use to introduce 
manual training. The South must be made to realize the pecun- 
iary profits in education. They must also be taught to ap- 
preciate the dignity of labor.” 





HOW TO MAKE BETTER CITIZENS. 


The annual business meeting of the members of the 
American Institute of Civics took place in the red parlor 
of the Ebbitt House. Pres. W. E. Sheldon of Massa- 
chusetts presided. Reports were presented by the presi- 
dent, Dr. H. R. Waite, and other officers, and four 
retiring members of the advisory board. Senator Blair, 
Librarian Spofford, Dr. M. A. Newell of Maryland, and 
Prof. J. W. Powell were re-elected. H.C. Spencer was 
secretary of the meeting. 

The report of the president of the institute, Henry 
Randall Waite of Boston, on the object, work, and pro- 
gress of the organization, which proposes to promote 
the study of government in order to secure a wise exer- 
cise of the rights of citizenship, was read. Brief ad- 
dresses, telling of the progress of the work in the states 
represented by the speakers, were delivered by Pres. W. 
E. Sheldon of Massachussets, Dr. E. R. Buchanan of 
Virginia, Mr. Winchell of Boston, Hon. LeRoy D. Brown 
of Ohio, Prof. H. C. Spencer, and Mr. Bidwell of Chico, 
California. 

The advisory board has had several meetings curing 
the week arranging plans for the future. No less than 
three of these meetings have been attended by Chief 
Justice Waite and ex-Justice Strong, and the hearts of 
the members of the advisory board are glad that these 
eminent jurists continue to evince such a keen and 
active interest in the movement. 





A SYSTEM OF GRADING FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

An able paper was read by State Superintendent J. W. 
Holcombe of Indiana. No brief report of what he said 
can do justice to the speaker. We expect to present it 
in fullin our columns. He was followed by Supt. O. B. 
Johnson of Columbia, 8. C., whose manuscript we have 
and shall publish, and Hon. H. C. Speer of Topeka, 
Kansas, both of whom presented able arguments. 





THE BEST SYSTEM OF STATE SUPERVISION. 

The subject was ably discussed by Hon. Richard 
Edwards, LL.D., State Supt. of Public Instruction, Ili- 
nois, and Hon. John L. Buchanan, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Virginia. Both Drs, Edwards and Buchanan 
are old educational workers, and the country and 
the cause of education are to be congratulated in having 
them active and influential in educational circles. 


Hon, Warren Easton, State Supt. Public Instruction, 
Louisiana, said : 
* It is not the purpose of this paper to present any dogmatic 
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views as to ‘ The Best System of State School Supervision,” but 
simply to make it a basis of discussion. [ feel that this is th> 
most important question that the convention has bad before it, 
and one upon which time and careful study should be bestowed. 
I believe that upon a proper state supervision depends the per- 
fect development of the common school system of the country. 
As all great bodies move and are controlled systematically, so 
should the educational work of a state be so systematized as to 
move in perfect unison. Ali departments should so fit one to the 
other, that there would be no adverse friction. To establish this 
ideal system has been the desire of our educators since schools 
have been founded, and possibly before it is perfected, as many 
more years will have rolled around as there have come and gone 
since the establishment of the free school system. 

I believe that to-day every state and territory has made the 
proper beginning towards the establishment of a system of state 
supervision. Whether any one has succeeded in developing a 
perfectly satisfactory one, Icannot say. {am sure that such is 
not the case in my state, for there, there exists constant dissatis- 
faction caused by the difference of opinion as to the authority of 
the chief central officer. 








A STATE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Every state should have a bureau of education, the chief officer 
of which should be the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. This bureau of education could be called the state board 
of education, or any other appellation, provided it carries with it 
the proper signification. This state board of education should be 
clothed with absolute legislative power, and should become the 
keystone of the arch of the superstructure which is to be con- 
structed. The powers and duties of this board should be clearly 
defined by law as follows: To prepare rules, by-laws, and regu- 
tions for the government of the common schools of the state, 
which should be adopted and enforced under the authority and 
direction of the county, city or division superintendents in all 
cases where the school trustees have failed to enforce the same. 
Ic shall from time to time select and adopt a proper course of 
study and a suitable list of text-books for all the common schovls 
in the state, which text-books the trustees or directors of the va- 
rious cities, towns, or districts should use in their respective 
cities, towns, or districts, provided said books be not changed 
oftener than once in four years. The said board of education 
should recommend suitable works for district libraries, and such 
standard works and professional aids for the teachers as they 
deem proper, on educational science and ‘he art of teaching. 

The board should have the power to require the trustees or 
superintendents to report everything that, in its judgment, is 
necessary to further the interests of the common schools of the 
state. 

The board should prepare for district school libraries a list of 
books suitable for such libraries, which may from time to time 
be amended, revised, and enlarged, and prepare uniform rulcs 
and regulations for the government of the same, and prescribe 
penalties, fines, and conditions of membership. 

Absolute control being granted to this board of education, the 
important questions arise, who should compose this board? and 
how should it be organized? I think the governor and attorney 
general should be members ; the first because be is the executive 
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unless the appeal be carried to the state board of education be- 
fore the expiration of thirty days. 

They should organize and conduct, once in each year, st such 
time as, after conference with the state superintendent of public 
instruction may be designated, a teachers’ institute, at some cen- 
tral locality, to which access is convenient, and where teachers 
will receive the encouragement of hospitality. 

In this work the superinteodents should be aided by the pro- 
fessors of the state normal, or some practical teacher appointed 
by the state superintendent of public instruction. 

They should also encourage and assist at teachers’ associations, 
to be convened frequently, urging the attendance of the teach- 
ers, foc the purpose of mutual conference and instruction in 
their duties. 

They should also report the number of private schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges; the number of pupils, and all other infor- 
mation, in such form as the state superintendent may prescribe 
so as to present a full view of their educational facilities. 

They should perfurm such duties and make such reports, in 
addition, as the state board of education may determine. 





WHO THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
SHOULD BE AND WHaT HE SHOULD DO. 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruction should be a 
constitutional officer, ele cted at the general election with other 
constitutional officers; his term of office should be fur four 
years; his salary commensurate with the dignity and require- 
ments of the office; his office should be at the seat of govern- 
ment, in which should be filed all papers, reports, and public 
documents transmitted to him by the division superintendents of 
the several divisions, and by the boards of trustees, each year 
separately, and hold the same in readiness to be exbibited to the 
governor, or to a committee from either house of the General 
Assembly at any time when required, and should be required to 
keep a fair record of all matters pertaining to his office. 

He should make a full report to the General Assembly at each 
session, which should embrace a statement of the condition of 
the common schools throughout the state.the number of pupils 
attending in the vari us towns and districts, and the condition of 
the public schoo! libraries; also a statement of all rules and reg- 
ulations adopted by the state board of education, and whatever 
suggestions he may deem it expedient to offer upon the efficient 
working of the school law. 

The state superintendent should be charged with the general 
supervision of all the division superintendents, and all the com- 
mon, high, and norma! schools of the state; and should cee that 
the school svstem is, as early as practicable, carried into effect 
and put into uniform operation. With a general view to these 
special duties, he should meet the division superintendents at 
least once in each year, in each division, at such time and place as 
he may appoint, giving due notice of such meeting ; and it should 
be the duty of division superintendents to attend each meeting, 
the object of which should be to accumulate valuable facts rela- 
tive to common schools, to compare views, discuss principles, and 
in general to listen to all communications and suggestions, and 
to enter into all discussions relative to the compensation of 
teachers, their qualifications, branches taught, method of instruc- 





of the state and directly interested in the success of every de- 
partment of the state ; the second, because he is required to be the 
legal advisor of the board. The state superintendent should be 
the executive of the board. The other members of the board 
should be the division superintendents. 

The state should be divided into divisions, according either to 
area or population ; over each division a superintendent should 
be placed. This officer could be called a division superintendent, 
or an assistant state superintendent; and, by virtue of his office, 
becomes a member of the state board of education. 

The General Assembly haviog determined how many divisions 
were necessary for a proper supervision of the state, it will become 
the duty of the state superintendent to present to the governor 
the names of those he desires to be appointed as division superin- 
tendents; the governor then, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, should appoint one division superintendent for 
each division, said person to be a resident of the division for which 
he is appointed. The division superintendents so appointed and 
chosen, should take the oath required by state officers, and should 
hold their office for four years, or in accordance with the consti- 
tutional term of office of the state of which they are residents. 
The board so constituted should hold one regular annual meet- 
ing at the capital of the state, in the office of the state superin 
tendent of public instruction, and other meetings as often as oc- 
casion required. 

Division superintendents should have general supervision of 
all common schools within their respective divisions, subject to 
all rules and regulations passed by the state board of education. 

They should examine and certify to the qualifications of all ap- 
plicants within their respective divisions, unless such applicants 
hold a certificate from the state board of examiners. They should 
receive and transmit all reports from the board of school trustees 
to the state superintendent. They should make all arrangements 
for meeting teachers who are desirous of passing an examination, 
and for the transaction of al] other business within their juris- 
diction. 

They should have the power to revoke the certificate of any 
teacher in the division for any reason which would have justified 
the withholding thereof when the same wasgiven. They should, 
annually, make a report to the state board of education, contain- 
ing a digest of the reports to them from local school authorities, 
and such other matters as they should be desired to report by said 
local school authorities, and such as they themselves may think 
pertinent and material, and especially such as will show the con- 
dition of schools under their charge. 

They should at all times conform to the instructions of the 
state board of education as to matters within their jurisdiction, 
and should serve as the organ of communication between the 
state board of education, the state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and the district boards of trustees. They should fur- 
nish to the district boards of trustees or teachers, all blanks, cir- 
culars, and other communications which are to them directed, 
and should entertain and decide all appeals taken from the deci- 





sions of the district board of school trustees, which shall be final, 


tion, text-books, divisions, libraries, apparatus, and all other 
matters embraced in the common school system. 

He should visit such schools as he may have it in his power to 
do, and see the manner in which they are conducted. He should 
cause to be printed and distributed all acts bearing upon educa- 
tional legislation, together with all forms, regulations, and in- 
structions among the division superintendents. He should also 
prepare and have distributei to the several division superintend- 
ents, a form of certificate in blank to be issued to teachers, and 
all other blanks found necessary to be used in carrying on the 
school system. He should make a report to the General As- 
sembly and state board of education of the condition and needs 
of the schools of the state, annual or bi-annual. 

The state superintendent and the division superintendents 
should be constituted a state board of examiners; who should 
examine all teachers applying for state certificates. Said board 
of examiners should hold their session at the state capital once in 
each year, and the session should continue as many days as 
necessary to complete the work. The state superintendent, with 
the necessary number of division superintendents to make a 
majority should be required to sign each certificate issued before 
it became valid. 

They should not grant a certificate to any applicant until they 
became satisfied that the applicant was possessed of a good mora! 
character, a knowledge of the branches of study required in the 
common school course, together with physiology and hygiene. 
and a fair ability to teach and govern a school. 

The certificate should be good for five years, and if the bolder 
teaches the five years continuously. the said certificate is to be 
renewed without subjecting the teacher to another examination. 

The state board of examiners should be instructed to recognize 
the diploma of the state normal, or normals, and issue a certifi- 
cate to the holder without further examination. 

These, gentlemen, are some of my views on what is necessary 
to develop the “ Best System of State Supervision.” They have 
been hurriedly placed on paper, my duties at home being so nu- 
merous and urgent that I have had but little time to give to the 
preparation of this paper. I think the subject so important that 
after the discussion a committee should be appointed to which it 
should be referred, with instructions to report upon it at the 
meeting of the department in Chicago. 


THE CLOSING MEETING. 


Resolutions were adopted declaring in favor of a uni- 
form method of designating classes in all the public 
schools, and approving the disposition of some colleges 
to recognize teaching as a profession. Senator Blair 
spoke upon the relation of public schools to the national 
government, urging the Tesponsibility of the govern- 
ment for the education of its)people. 
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Senator Stewart said that the science of teaching 
should be thoroughly understood, and to that end he 
favored the establishment of a national normal school in 
Washington for the purpose of turning out thoroughly 
qualified teachers. 

Dr. M. A. Newell of Baltimore, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
and Prof. George E. Little also made excellent ad- 


dresses. 
The officers of the association were: 


Hon. CHaries 8. YOUNG, 
Ex-State Superintendent Public Instruction, Carson City, Nevada, 
President. 





———— 


Supt. N. C. DouGHERrRTY, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Peoria, Ills., 
Vice-President. 

Supt. CHARLES C. DAVIDSON. 


Superintendent Public Schools, Alliance, Ohio, , 
Secretary. 


Supt. W. B. PowELL, Washington, D. C., 
Chairman of Local Committee. 


Hon. LERoy D. Brown, Columbus, Ohio, 
Chairman of Committee on Transportation. 





BRIEF LESSON PLANS. 


EXERCISES IN TOUCH 

1. Pr -vide for the observation of a single quality dis- 
eernible by touch alone. 

2. Ascertain the degrees of a quality possessed by dif- 
ferent objects where comparison is possible. 

8. Discern by touch qualities dependent upon previous 
knowledge, 

4. Discriminate between substances by means of one 
quality or more. 

5. Make complete analysis of an object by means of 
the sense of touch. 





BREATHING. I. 

OssEecT : To teach the necessity of ventilation. 

MetHop: Hold your hands firmly against your sides, 
throw back your shoulders, take a long, deep breath ; ex- 
pel the air slowly ; feel the ribs move out and in as you 
breathe ; hold your hand in front of your mouth, and 
breathe ; breathe on a cold mirror. Question the pu- 
pilsas follows: What is this motion of the body called? 
When the ribs move out is air sent in or out of the body? 
When they move in? Where does the air go? How 
many lungs are there? Place your handson them. 
Where is the heart? Tell pupils why we need air, 
its condition when it comes from the lungs, what it con- 
tains. Let the children breathe into a small-necked 
fruit-jar, and then thurst a tighted candle into it. Ex- 
plain result. Tell them about the Black Hole in Cal- 
cutta; lights and fires burning low in a close room. 
Have them breathe also into a bottle of lime water. 
M:ke it very plain and impressive how the air becomes 
loaded with poisonous gases and dead matter. Make 
them detect and loathe impure air as they would de- 
cayed food. Have children write on slates: *‘ A person 
cannot be strong and vigorous who breathes impure 
air,” 





READING FOR THE 6th OR THE B 5th PRIMARY GRADE. 


This is one of the methods of teaching reading in use in P. 8. 
No, 32, Brooklyn. It was illustrated with great success by class- 
Work before an association of teachers. 

I. Preparatory reading from board. 

1, Teacher prints or writes new words and sen- 
tences containing them, on board. (Sentences unlike 
those used in books.) 

2. Children, if possible, or teacher, sound words and 
pronounce. 

8. Associate words with appropriate idea. 

a. Teacher tells story, using word. Children 
point to word used. 

b. Teacher tells story; children finish elliptical 
sentences with words from board. 

¢. Children use words in sentences 

4 Children drilled in naming rapidly the new 
words on board. 

5. Children read silently sentences on board, and 
then aloud. 


u. Reading from Books. 











or paragraph, designated by teacher. 

2. One child reads aloud. 

8. Children tell story of lesson, or ans ver questions 
asked by teacher. 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 





Lieutenant Greeley believes in the theory that there is an 
open sea, 1,500 miles in diameter, round about the north pole, 
that never freezes, the conjecture being that the pole itself 
is the center of an ice-capped land, covered with ice from 
1,000 to 4,000 feet thick. 

A doctor in St. Louis explains the necessity for having 
two ears, by the fact that sound is always heard more dis- 
tinctly by one ear than by the other, and in this way it is 
located. A man with but one ear can hear just as well as 
a man with two, but he cannot locate sound. 


The lowest average temperature known in the world is 
at Werkrojauck, Siberia. For 1885 it was 1° Fahrenheit. 
For January of that year it was 56° below. 

In Aberdeen, Nebraska, is an artesian well 1,000 feet 
deep, which throws out numbers of fish that look like the 
ordinary brook minnow. 


One of the most remarkable facts brought out by the 
oceanic researches made by the British ship, Challenger, is 
the possibility that all oceanic islands are of volcanic ori- 
gin ; in all the researches made no indications were found 
of submerged land over these areas. 

The glaciers of Glacier Bay, Alaska, are 900 feet high, 
and are probably submerged to the same depth. They ex- 
tend along the shore for 25 miles, and are, in some cases, 
8 miles wide. They are of a pale blue color. Tons of ice 
are continually breaking off into the sea and floating away 
it the shape of icebergs. 

An excellent carbon for electrical purposes is now ob- 
tained from sea-weed. 

Two sparrows, during the time they were feeding their 
young, carried in one week 3,366 caterpillars from a cab- 
bage garden to their nest. 

Caterpillars eat about four times their own weight in 
food every day. 

Bats are useful as scavengers. 

The name nightingale is derived from two words, viz: 
Nacht, night, and galan, to sing. These birds abound in 
Turkish cemeteries, it having long been a custom of love to 
keep these birds upon the graves of the dear ones gone be- 
fore 

The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth on Friday. 

The entire Hebrew Bible was printed in 1807. 

Kerosene was first used for lighting purposes in 1825. 

The first copper cent was coined in New Haven in 1687. 

Percussion arms were first used in the (nited States in 
1829. 

The average railroad fare per mile in this country is 2.35 
cents. 

The United States government has received in taxes for 
spirits during the past twenty years a billion dollars. 

By Henry George's land scheme, each family in the 
United States would have 186 acres. 

The words of The Lost Chord were written by Adelaide 
Proctor ; the music by Arthur Sullivan. 

There are seventeen different school ages in the United 
States. The longest extends from four to twenty-one; 
the shortest from eight to fourteen; the average length is 
fourteen and one-half years. 


Never enter a sick room in a state of perspiration, as the 
moment you grow cold, your pores absorb. 


Belgium, with its thirty-three gallons per capita, stands 
at the head of the beer drinking countries of the world. 


Do not approach diseases with an empty stomach, nor 
sit between the sick and the fire, because the heat attracts 
the vapor. 


The coal] fields of the United States embrace an area of 
@00,000 square miles. 

Over 8,600 miles of new railroads were constructed dur- 
ing 1885 ; Kansas leads. 

The Methodists, with their 3,500,000 membership, are 
the largest denomination of Protestants in the United 
States. The Baptists, with 2,500,000 members rank next. 


Dr. McCosh hopes to remain at the head of Pinceton College 
until it becomes, in name and in fact, a full-fledged university. 

Traveling salesmen have long lamented the fact thst “ drum- 
mers” were charged a special tax in several of the southern 
states. The supreme Court has just decided that the imposition 
of such a tax is unconstitutional, as it conflicts with the ex- 
clusive power of Congress to regulate commerce between the 
states. 

The professional “ expert” witness has become a feature of the 
administration of the courts. He is regarded as a nuisance by 
many who declare that an “ expert’ can always be found to sup- 
port every opinion of the opposing parties. , 

The students of a college in Athens, Ga., have formed them- 
selves into an organization known as the Knights of Lethargy, 





1. All the children read silently a phrase, sentence, 


Since the adjournment of Congress a marble bust of John C. 
Calhoun has been placed in the senate gallery. 

Lord Tennyson has written a morning and evening hymn for 
the boys in the Gordon Home, Portsmouth. 


Joha Boyle O'Reilly does not believe that Queen Victoria owns 
real estate in Washington, as she would have to pay taxes out of 
her own pocket on it if she did. 


Manager Abbey is disgusted because there is so little enthusi- 
asm in Chicago over Patti. 


John Brown, Jr., son of John Brown, of Harper's Ferry fame, 
believes in fostering fraternal feelings between the North and 
South. He admires the devotion of the Confederate soldiers. 


Baltimore is greatly excited over the alleged action of Presi- 
dent Gurrett in delivering the Baltimore and Ohio railroad over 
to a syndicate of outside capitalists. Mr. Garrett is censured. 


Gen. 8. Redvers Buller, in his evidence before the land com- 
mission, said there would never be peace in Ireland until a court 
was established with strong coercive powers over bad landlords, 
and protective powers over poor tenants. 

The Gentiles of Salt Lake City are preparing to give Miss Kate 
Field a reyal reception when she comes among them. 

Stanley, who is in charge of an expedition for the rehef of 
Emin Pacha, expects to arrive at the Emin'’s headquarters by 
August 3. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Pierre Jean Beckx, the old General of the Jesuits, has 
died at Rome in his ninety-third year. 


The American Legation ia London promptly denies and 
disproves the allegation that it has been trafficing in the 
designs of the English Admiralty. 


Woman suffrage bills have been defeated in New York 
and Massachusetts. 


Earthquakes have again been felt in Italy, and also in 
Paris, where something like a panic took place. 


The ocean race between the “‘ Coronet’ and the “* Daunt- 
less ” has commenced. 


M. de Lesseps has been lionized in Berlin. 

News has been received from Emin Bey to the effect that 
he attempted to escape in November last, but was forbidden 
to pass through Uganda. 


The Richmond Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., was burned early 
on the morning of March 18. Several people lost their 
lives and about thirty others were badly burned or maimed. 


The father of General Sickles, who was at one time a 
very prominent lawyer in this city, died at New Rochelle, 
March 17, aged 86 years. He left a fortune of about 
$3,000,000. 


The trial of Ex-Alderman Thomas Cleary for bribery was 
completed Thursday, and the jury disagreed. 


The Ohio & Mississippi Railroad Company have request- 
ed Illinois legislators to return their free passes. 


President Cleveland celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his birth March 18 


Walter E. Lawton, who was for many years engaged in 
the fertilizing business in New York, has failed ard left for 
unknown parts. It is said that he discounted notes am- 
ounting to $100,000, and kept the proceeds. 

St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated by monster parades in 
this city and Brooklyn. 


John H. Sherwood, a prominent business man of New 
York, died March 17. 


The Parnellites and Gladstonians are preparing to fight 
coercion. 


The breaking of an iron bridge on the Boston and Provi- 
dence railroad, in the outskirts of Boston, March 14, pre- 
cipitated four coaches to the street below. About forty 
passengers were killed or fatally injured, and 100 others 
more or less injured. The bridge is said to have been de- 
fective. 


A bill has been introduced at Albany, providing that 
practicing undertakers shall be compelled to undergo an 
examination, by a board of rractical funeral directors, as 
to their qualifications for plying their trade. 


It is reported that the cholera is spreading northward and 
westward in South America. 


Lyman S Weeks was shot dead by a burglar in his own 
house, 1071 DeKalb avenue, Brooklyn, March 16. 


A train on the Elmira, Cortland & Northern Railway was 
ditched by a broken wheel near Elmira, March 16. Fifteen 
persons were injured. 

The Canadian government promises to subsidize the Ot- 
tawa ship canal scheme. It is proposed to shorten the dis- 
tance between the west and the seaboard by a direct and 
continuous water route. 


Emperor William says that Germany shares his desire for 
peaceful relations with France. 


The banks complain of the scarcity of small bills, par- 
ticularly ones and twos. 


7 


Peculiar in medicina) merit and wonderful cures—Hcod’s Sar- 
saparilla, Now is the time to take it, for now it wil! d> the most 





for the purpose of boycotting poor boarding houses and such 
tradesmen as refuse them unlimited oredit, 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


AUTHORS’ DAYS. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
BORN APRIL 23, 1564. 
I, Brograpuy. 


First Pupil. Give all the circumstances that are 
known relating to the early life of Shakespeare. 

Second Pupil. His early manhood and occupation. 

Third Pupil. His business as an actor, and writer of 
plays. 

Fourth Pupil. His first plays, their character. 

Fifth Pupil. His later plays and the various sources 
from which he derived his material. 

Sixth Pupil. The characteristics of Shakespeare as a 
writer. 

Seventh Pupil. His object in writing ; his success. 

Eighth Pupil. Other writings besides plays. 

Ninth Pupil. Death. 

Tenth Pupil. Actors who lived before and at the time 
of Shakespeare. 











II, MISCELLANEOUS QUOTATIONS. 
First Pupil. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our syllables have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 


and then is heard no more. 
— MACBETH. 


* Second Pupil. 


What’s in a name? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 
—ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Third Pupil. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 
—As You LIKE It. 
Fourth Pupil. 

And this our life, exempt from public haunts, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

—IBIp. 
Fifth Pupil. 

To be a well-formed man is the gift of fortune, but 
to write and read comes by nature. 

—Movcn Apo AsouTt NorTHING. 
Sixth Pupil. 

His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere you find them ; 
and when you have them they are not worth the find- 
ing. —MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Seventh Pupil. 
There is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some.mark of virtue on its outward parts. 
—IBID. 
Eighth Pupil. 
Some are born great; some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust up them. 
—TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Ninth Pupil. 
This above all,—to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
—HAMLET. 
Tenth Pupil. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
—JULIUS CESAR. 
hleventh Pupil. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
—MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Twelfth Pupil. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To thro v a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess, 
~Kine Joun: 
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Thirteenth Pupil. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
—JULIUS CASAR. 


Fourteenth Pupil. 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s, 
—HeEnry VIII. 


Il, ParTiINnG SCENE BETWEEN CASSIUS AND BRUTUS.— 
By Two ScHOLARS. 
Cassius. 
Now, most noble Brutus, 
The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age! 
But, since the affairs of men rest still uncertain, 
Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together. 
What are you, then, determined to do? 
Brutus, 
Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself ;—I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life ;—arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high power 
That governs us below. 
Cassius. 
Then, if we lose this battle. 
You are contented to be led in triumph 
Through the streets of Rome? 
Brutus. 
No, Cassius, no; think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end the work the Ides of March begun ; 
And whether we shall meet again I know not, 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take ; 
Forever, and forever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If uot, why, then this parting was well made. 
Cassius. 
Forever, and forever, farewell, Brutus ! 
If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed ; 
If not, ’tis true, this parting was well made. 
Brutus. 
Why, then, lead on. O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's business ere ‘t come ! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. Come, ho, away! 
JULIUS CaSaR. 


IV. EXTRACTS FROM SHAKESPEARE THAT MAY BE READ 
OR RECITED. 


1. Brutus’s speech on the death of Czesar. 
2. Mark Antony’s speech. 

8. Quarrel between Brutus and Cassius. 
4, Hamlet’s soliloquy. 

5. Hamlet and the players. 

6. Conviction of Shylock. 

7. Death of Juliet. 


V. WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAYS. 


Teacher. What does Shakespeare say about inno- 
cence? 
First Pupil. 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 
—THE WINTER'S TALE. 
Second Pupil. 
If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, as they do, 
I doubt not then that innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny tremble at 
patience. —IsrD. 
Teacher. What does he say about the power of wis- 
dom and patience? 
Third Pupil. 
Wisdom and fortune combatting together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may shake it. 
~ —ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Fourth Pupil. 
How poor are they that have not patience ! 
What did ever heal. but by degrees ? 





—OTHELDO. 








_| © March 26, 1887. 
Teacher.. About mercy? 
Fifth Pupil. 
The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Siath Pupil. 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
—Ibmn, 
Seventh Pupil. 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them, then, in being merciful : 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
—TiTvUs ANDRONICUs, 
Teacher. On judging others? 
Eighth Pupil. Forbear to judge, for we are sinners 
all. —Kuine Henry VI. 
Ninth Pupil. 
O! thou that judgest all things, stay my thoughts, 
My thoughts that labor to persuade my soul 
Some violent hands were laid on Humphrey’ life! 
If my suspect be false, forgive me, God, 
For judgment only doth belong to thee. 
—Ismn. 
Teacher. On the use of the tongue? 
Tenth Pupil. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
—HAMLET. 
Eleventh Pupil. 
Be checked for silence, but never taxed for speech. 
—ALL’s WELL. THaT ENDs WELL. 
Twelfth Pupil. 
One doth not know 
How much an ill-word may empoison liking. 
MucH Apo ABouT Noruina. 
Teacher. On the uncertainty of earthly glory and 
happiness ? 
Thirteenth Pupil. 
Then was I a tree 
Whose boughs did bend with fruit ; but in one night 
A storm or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. 
—CYMBELINE. 
Fourteenth Pupil. 
But yesterday the word of Ceasar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
JULIUS CsaR. 
Fifteenth Pupil, 
Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust? 
And, live we how we can, yet die we must. 
—Kine Henry VI. 


VI. JULIUS Cassar, 


Norte.—If possible, provide clder scholars with pamphlet form 
of the play of Julius Cesar. Have portions of it read every day, 
treating it in the manner given below. ‘Then on Shakespeare's 
day give a class exercise on work done. 

1. Where was the plot of the play laid, and when? 

2. Who are the principal characters? (Question with 
regard to each of these characters, the offices they held, 
&c.) 

8. Give the plot of the play. 

4, Explain every allusion to mythology. 

5. Explain every allusion to history. 

6. Learn-meaning of obsolete words. 

7. Express meaning of obscure expressions. 

8. Explain figures of speech. 

9. Memorize quotations. 

Two or. three weeks may be necessary for the study of 
this play. L. E. B. 


* 





HARRY’S ARITHMETIC. 





(For a little boy, holding in his hand a slate and pencil,) 


I’m glad I have a good-sized slate, 
With lots of room to calculate. 
Bring on your sums! I'm ready now; 
- My slate is clean, and I know how. 
But don’t you ask me to subtract, 
I like to.have my slate well packed ; 
And only two long rows, you know, 
Make such a miserable show : 
_ And, please, don’t bring me sums to add: 
Well, multiplying’s just as bad: 
And, say ! I'd rather net divide— 
Bring me something I haven’t tried. 
, . +81; NICHOLAS. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hon. ©. D. Hove, secretary of the state board of education, 
spoke recently at South Coventry upon “How to Have Good 
Schools.” 

The next meeting of the teachers’ association of Windham and 
New London counties will be held about the middie of May. Mr. 
8. C. Minor, of Greenviile, is the present president of the organ- 
ization. ° 

Dr. ALLEN, of the New York ScHoot JouRNAL, gave the teach- 
ers of Willimantic an eloquent and helpful address last month. 
His subject was *“* How Boys may be Educated to Become Men.” 
A large audience was pre.ent, and thoroughly enjoyed ihe 
lecture. No abstract would justly represent the speaker’s words, 
which were full of practical truth for both teavher and parent. 

‘lhe teachers of Willimantic have made arrangements, under 
the auspices of the state board, for an educational lecture before 
them each month. On Friday evening, Murch 11, Supt. N 
L. Bishop, of Norwich, spoke upon ** Work in the Primary 
Grades.” His talk was full of suggestive helps. 

The child-labor statute is being well enforced in the eastern 
part of the state. Truancy, also, is becoming less frequent. 

The legislature now in session at Hartford has rejected the bill 
for the compulsory schcol attendance of children between the 
ages of four and thirteen years. The present statute limits the 
ages to seven and fourteen years. The bill providing that chil- 
dren under thirteen may be employed on certificate that they 
had attended school during 100 days in the year, was also re- 
jected, Another bill, giving power to agents of the state board of 
education to compel children to attend school, became a law. 

Correspondent for Eastern Connecticut. W. L. BurpicK. 


FLORIDA. 

The public schocls of Jacksonville are probably the best in the 
state of Florida. The city is growiug rapidly, and salaries and 
buildings are better than in other towns. The principal of the 
high school is Prof. Frederick Pasco, a graduate of Harvard 
College. He has just been elected president of the state educa- 
tional association. He has two female assistants. Close by stands 
the grammar school of which Miss Lulu Tucker is principal; she 
has fourteen assistants. This school I visited and described last 
winter, Itisina good state of prosperity, but the salaries of 
the assistants are so low—$200, $250, $275—ihat the teachers 
must be in a state cf constant discouragement. 

There are several primary schools in the suburbs, one at La 
Villa with two teachers; one at East Jacksonville with three 
teachers; one in Brooklyn; one in West Jacksonville; one in 
South Jacksonville. 

There are four colored schools, one in the city proper with 
nine teachers; one in Oakland with five; one in La Villa, and 
one in Brooklyn. All these are well attended. The city graded 
school first referred to above, is in a large building, strongly built 
of brick, but it is not a well-planned building. Very many of the 
puildings are poorly planned. It is well managed by the prin- 
cipal, Mr. W.M Artrell,a very intelligent man. I found very 
intellirent teaching, and well-behaved and earnest pupils. It is 
proposed to have an industrial department. A meeting of citi- 
zens has bern held and money raised for a building. Dr. Hay- 
good, agent of the Slater Fund, promises to provide for the in- 
structorand the tools. 

It is the opinion of those who have studied the problem of 
negro education, that industrial education is of pressing import- 
ancetohim. Ifa young negro is educated in books alone, he 
sees but two avenues open—teaching and preaching. But if he 
can go out in elligent in the use of tools, he is sure of a compe- 
tency, fur skilled laborers are in demand, no matter what the 
color of the skin. I found good cvlored carpenters receiving 
$2.75 and $3 per day; as teachers they are paid $1!! 

An important school is the Cookman Institute, in the charge 
of Rey. 8. B. Darnell. Colored young men and women come 
here from various parts of the state. Latin, Greek, and music 
are taught, and there is an air of refinement that one would 
hardly exprct, Seven teac»ers are employed; there are two 
large brick buildings crowdcd with pupils. The school is sup- 
ported by contributions from ithe Mcthodist church. A. M. K. 





NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Teachers’ Reading Circle, B. C. Gregory, Secretary. 
The circle continues prosperous. It was feared that during 
the summer vacation the interest would have diminished. A 
ci-cular letter was accordingiy issued to the secretaries of the 
local boards of management. It inquired whether the boards 
were complete, when a mecting of the board would be held, times 
of meeting, etc. It also requested the secretaries to give the 
following information: a, Extension of time for completing 
first year; b. new rules relating to the Chautauquan; c. an- 
nouncement of annual meeting of reading circle at Trenton, 
Dec. 29; d, course of reading. It asked finally for information 
concerning the next meetings of institutes and county assembly. 

The answers to the circular letters were very animating. 

Our eccretary wrote: “* The meetings of our circ!es are getting 
to be more and more interesting. Much good has resulted from 
the free discussion which accompanies the readings, and great 
enthusiasm is manifeated. One can already see in the class rooms 
that the methods of teaching, the manner of presenting the sub- 
ject, is gradually changing in the right direction as the teacher 
becomes master of the principles which have been ‘discovered, 
discussed, verified, and amplified in the meetings of the reading 
cirle, Judging from my own experience, I am not surprised 
that you receive encouraging news from all over the state. 
Many members have availed themselves of the extension of time 
offered by the board of control. The membership of the circle is 
almost 2,00). 

Ins me cases the board of control has found that the interests 
of the reading circle would bead: anced by appointing two boards 
inone county. The geograyhical peculiarities of the county and 
its railrcad facilitics seem to demand sucha course. An amend- 
ment giving the board sich power was passed at the meeting of 
bah Déo. 29, at Reg The feature of the occasion 
was the addrcss of Dr. John Hull, of New York, | 
bm already reported 


—_—_ 





Last December, Supt. Meleney in his opening address as presi- 
dent of the New Jersey estate teachers’ association, recommended 
the formation of a state council of education to consider all im- 
portant educational! questions, and to put into shape recommen- 
dations for legislation by city and state authorities. Superin- 
tendents Barringer, Meleney, a 1d Edson, and Principals Gregory, 
Green, Harris, and Boss were appointed a committee of the state 
association to consider the president’s recommendations. This 
con mittee met in Newark, March 3, and took the initial steps in 
the f_1mation of a council of fifty leading educators of New 
Jersey. 

A standing criticism on state and county teachers’ associations, 
is the fact that they are powerless to carry their recommenda- 
tivns into effect. They are without executive machinery. It is 
the aim of the state council to remedy this defect. The organi- 
zation will be compicted in April. 

Newark will open a new school building of sixteen rooms, 
April 1, and will erect two more large school-houses the coming 
summer. Few cities are so wide awake in educational matters as 
Newark. 

We have good autbority for saying that Supt. Barringer's 
salary will be increased at the next meeting of the board of edu- 
cation. 


NEW YORK. 
Institutes will be held as follows: 
DATE. PLACE. CONDUCTOR. 
March 28, Lisle, Prof. H. R. Sanford. 
March 28, Seneca Falls, Prof. 8. H. Albro and Prof. I. 
H. Stout. 
April 4, Plattsburgh, Prof. H. R. Sanford and Prof. 
C. T. Barnes. 
April 4, Middletown, Dr. J. H. French and Prof. 8. 
H. Albro. 
April 11, Champlain, Prof. H. RK. Sanford and Prof. 
C. T. Barres. 
April 11, Palmyra, Prof. 8. H. Albro. 


The teachers’ association beld at White Plains on Saturday was 
largely attended, about 250 teachers being present, and was 
interesting from beginning to end. Prof. Cook's lecture on 
“ Educational Habits,” was very fine,and well received, The 
professor was in his best mood, and excelled himself, if possible. 
Com. Lockwocd’s talk on Current Legislation was interesting, 
and called for.h much debate. It was stated that but three 
schools in Westchester county are under the regents. 

There is a bill now before the house to dissolve the Batavia 
library association, and to forma Union Schoo) library, to be 
placed in a handsome new building, to cost $10,000, the gift of 
Mrs. Richmond, The two libraries, consisting of about 5,000 
volumes each, to which wil! be added each year from the perma- 
nent fund belonging to the above mentioned association, will 
make the largest public school library we know of, and the only 
one having a separate building. 

The Attica union school has a very extensive library of sta- 
tistical books, numbering 740 volumes. These are bound in ful) 
leather and comprise the full congressional reports since 1789. 
Added to this is a handsome school library of nearly 500 volumes. 
Prof. Lovell, the highly esteemed principal, conducts a teachers’ 
class of sixteen this winter. 

The South Tonawanda schoo! is un:ler the efficient supervision 
of F. A. McCoy, who is a graduate of the Cortland normal school, 
class of °78. There are 740 pupils registered, with an average 
attendance of 600. There is a large commercial class here also, 
When Prof. A. D. Filer took charge of the North Tonawanda 
school, in 1881, there were but three assistant teachers, the school 
occupying an old-fashioned building ; but now a handsome build 
ing, costing $25,000, having the best system of ventilation 
known, the air being completely changed every twenty minutes, 
is occupied by Prof. Filer and seven assistants, with three assist- 
ants in outside annexes. There are 600 pupils registered in this 
school and its annexes. The class preparitg for the June ex- 
amination by the regents numbers thirty-five. We were agree- 
ably surprised to find in this echo | a fully equipped commercial 
department, following the course used at the Buffalo Business 
College. 

The Buffalo state normal schoo] has been under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Cassety since last September. The attendance has 
increased twenty-five. Many important improvemeats have 
been made in the various rooms, and the building of an addition 
is contemplated, in which special rooms will be fitted for classes 
in drawing and natural sciences. A gymnasium will also be fitted 
up for the use of students. Particular att ntion is given here 
to practice department, under the efficient management of Miss 
Eggleston, who is a centennial graduate of this school. Pupils 
are not only made familiar with the best methods of teaching 
any subject, but they are trained to devise methods of their own, 
embodying the best points of the systems of others. The method 
of teaching geography is unusually attractive and practical. 
Miss Eggleston has kindly promised to send us papers on metods 
of teaching geography which have been given at institutes and 
attracted much attention. The graduating class numbers 
twenty-five. 

The Warsaw union school, under the efficient management of 
I. B. Smith, A.M., is deservedly popular. Several graduates have 
entered colleges, and two free scholarships to Rutgers College 
bave been awarded to this school, through the kiudness of Merrill 
E. Gates, LL.D. To the already extensive library have been 
added new books this year, costing $300. We were agreeably 
surprised to find such an extensive and costly set o* physical ap- 
paratus and anatomical models, to which have been added a few 
pieces this term, costing $75. Miss M. E. Dann, the painstaking 
and successful teacher of the sciences, takes pride in the appar- 
atus and models. We beg leave to congr=tulate C. D. W. Brown, 
A.B., upon his success in obtaining such good results from his 
labors during this, his first year in school. The work of 
teachers in the higher departments made easier and more 
effective when the pupils have been under the care and training 
of such enthusiastic teachers as he has been able to procure 

(Reported by E. J. Lewts) 


lax 
The closing exercises of the senior department of tne Delta 
public school tock place February 26, The literary program 
was of a very interesting character, and by request wes repeated 
March 4, 











Teachers’ institute of third commissioner's district «f Erie 
county met at Springville, March 7-11. Prof. Henry R. Sanford 
was the conductor. Prof. E. W. Griffith, Prof. Maycock, Dr. 
James Cassity, Prof. Wm. Pitts, and Miss Anna K. Eggleston, 
contributed to the exercises. 
Yates county teachers’ institute was held at Penn Yan, Feb- 
ruary 14-19. Prof. H. R. Sanford, assisted by Prof. W. G. Reed, 
Dr. G. R. Hammond, Miss M. A. Emerson, and Prin. H. W. Calla- 
han sueceeded in carrying out a very interesting and practical 
pcgram. 
The monthly meeting of the Schuyler County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convened at Cook Academy, February 19. * Uniform 
Examinations for Teachers” was the topic first discussed, Prof. 
Hill of Cook Academy, leading the discussion, followed by 
Prof. A. W. Norton of Elmira. Dr. Dean of Havana, and others. 
The bill which has been introduced in the assembly by Speaker 
Husted, formulating a general plan, designed tv bring about uui- 
form examinations throughout the state, w s read ard com- 
mented upon, and by a formal vote was unanimously endorsed 
by the teachers present. 
Prof. Burritt of Mt. Morris, prerented outlines of a plan for 
teaching geography combined with history. His methud met 
with the approval of the teachers present. The importance and 
utility of mental arithmetic was discussed by Prof. Dann of 
Havana, and others. Prof. I. F. Barto, uf Mecklenburg, gave 
his method of teaching common fractions. 
The Westchester county teachers’ association was held at White 
Plains, March 12. The subjects presented were those specially 
requested by the teache's at the last m_eting. 
Oneida county teachers’ association was held at Durhamville, 
February 11 and 12, 

PENNSYLVANIA, ; 
Rey. Dr. Schaffer has been called from the presidency of the 
Kutztown state normal school, to the presidency of the new uni- 
versity of the Reformed church, to be founded at Wichita, 
Kansas. 
The presidents of the colleges of the state met in Harrisburg, 
Feb. 28, to form a state aseociation, and to consider matters of 
gcneral interest to their institutions. The Rev. Dr Knox, presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, presided. 
Prof. Hoffecker, superintendent of schools in Montgomery 
county, has just held a very interesting institute at Jenkin own. 
Profs. Groff, Philips, Weish, and Smith assist d. Prof, Hoffecher 
stands at the head of couniy superintendents in Pennsylvania in 
the love the people bear for him, and the good heisdoing. G, 
At a recent meeting of txe board of trustees of the Millersville 
state normal school, Prof. E. Oram Lyte was elected to succred 
Prof. B. F. Shaub as principal of thatinstituticn. Prof. Lyte 
has heen connected with the Millersville school for more than 
twenty years, and is well informed as to its needs, and his broad 
acquaintance with teachers, educators, and school work generally 
will bring prestige to the school, and continue to m:ke it the 
good normal institution which it was under Dr. Brooks's admin- 
istration. 
Richard L. Edwards, a teacher of thirty years’ experience, died 
recently at his home in Hazle township. Mr. Edwards taught for 
twenty-nine successive years in bis native township, Hazie. 
Kingston. State Correspondent. Wii. 8. Muy ror. 
Major A. J. Davis of Clarion, has been elected principal of the 
Clarion state normal school. Major Davis has been connected 
with the department of public instruction for four years, and is 
well known throughout the state asa zealous and rarely qualified 
educator. 

TENNESSEE. 

Prior to 1873, not any of the great developing factors—super- 
vision, normal schools, institutes, and graded schools—were found 
in our state. The first teachers’ institute held in the state under 
the direction of the state superintendent, was in the suwmer of 
1874. For two years some few institutes were held in diffcrent 
parts of the state, the conductors being paid, not by the state, 
but from the Peabody Fund. As this was absorbed in the estab- 
lishment of the Nashville normal school in 1875, the state super- 
intendent had no money to pay for institute work. In a few 
counties, however, progressive teachers continucd to hold meet- 
ings for mutual improvement. From almost every teachers’ 
meeting held for the last iew years, p titions have been sent to 
the legislature, asking that an appropriation be made for insti ute 
purposes. It is generally believed that at its present session 
something will be done. 


The three normal schools of the state—Nashville, Winchester, 
and Milan—are reported to be in a thriving condition. Many 
other of our schools are becoming rapidly normalized. 


Eurekaton. State Correspondent. W. D. PowEi1. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE BEFORE THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION BY 


Supt. W. N. BARRINGER, NEWARK, N. J. 


Education is a preparation for a complete living. The 
chief business of the child is to live. We should therefore 
fit him for it. The teacher should have the definite object 
before him, that the child is to be trained for life. The 
practical side of education should not be overlooked. Boys 
and girls want to be able to earn their living. Mr. Barringer 
did not think it detracted from the sanctity of the intellect 
to make this confession. He briefly noted the growth of 
the educational idea, how we had passed from pictures to 
objects, and models, and diagrams, and then came the labor- 
atory, until now we are about to enter upon a new depurt- 
ure. The former trio, physical, intellectual, and moral 
education. should be changed to a quarto by adding the 
word “industrial.” 

** What should the school do ?”’ It should make children 
intelligent and skillful. To be intelligent is to know not 
merely words, but things, the relation of things, and their 
relation to the child. To be skillful is to be able to apply 
this intelligence to the various activities of life. In speak- 
ing of the relation between hand-training and the mind, the 
speake: called attention to the wonderful construction cf 
the hand,—how we were able to turn it, bend it, close it and 
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clinch with the thumb, movements that no other animal 
can make; spoke eloquently of what the hand, guided by 
the mind, had achieved: therefore,the hand and mind 
should never be divorced ; as the child is made intelligent, 
he should also be made skillful. 

Some disputed educational questions had become settled, 
among them : 

1. Industrial and artistic avocations require an education 
just as much as the so-called scholarly professions. 

2. Training for entirely different ends cannot be the same 
throughout. It must be adapted to the end it would at- 
tain. 

8. The whole boy must be sent to school; not only his 
head, but the entire boy must be educated. 

4. That manual or industrial education is both education- 
al and economical. 

5. That woman shall share equally all the advantages of 
education. 

What is the effect of industrial training on intellectual 
culture? If they are opposed to each other, we should be 
cautious how we advance; but we have yet to hear of a 
single instance where industrial work has not been an aid 
to intellectual training. The testimony of those who have 
actually tried it is overwhelming. Then if it does not re- 
tard, but aid, we are bound to accept it as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

The amount of manual training that can be introduced 
without interfering with ordinary courses of study is 
astonishing. 

Some of the different forms of manual training are : 

1. Kindergarten work, first and most important. No 
normal school is complete uuless provided with means for 
giving a thorough course in this work. 

2. Table-work is an unlimited field for manual training. 

8. Drawing. 

4. Modeling in clay. 

5. Handling and placing models. 

6. School mechanics—including the entire workings of 
the school room. 

There is a great deal of manual labor to be done about 
large schools, such as collecting books, pencils, pens, fill- 
ing ink-wells, lowering windows, distributing crayons, &c., 
all of which should be done by scholars. 

Mr. Barringer gave the teachers a very cordial invitation 
to visit his schools and witness the practical workings of 
what he had advocated in his lecture. 

Col. F. W. Parker of Cook County Normal School will 
deliver the next lecture, April 1, subject : ‘‘Work in the 
school-room.”’ B. 





Asst. SupT. GODWIN lectured before the Teachers’ Mu- 
tual Improvement Association, March 21, on the subject 
‘“‘Arithmetic.”” The lecture was practical and clear, touch- 
ing operations in fractions, decimals, and federal money. 
Among the methods of operation which he gave were : 

1. With regard to the manner of writing the quotient ; in 
stead of placing it at the right of the dividend, it was writ- 
ten above, every figure of the quotient being placed directly 
over the figure brought down in the dividend. When 
naughts occur inthe quotient there is less liability of omit- 
ting them. In division of decimals, the location of the 
decimil poiat could be more easily determined by fol- 
lowing this plan: Required to divide .0047 by 4.7. Re- 
move the decimal point to the right until the divisor is a 
whole number; remove the point in the dividend the same 
number of places; then place quotient figure 1 directly 
over the 7. The answer is plainly thousandths, one forty- 
seventh of any number of thousandths is thousandths, of 
hundredths, hundredths, and so on. If,in the above, the 
divisor were 470, then both dividend and divisor should 
be divided by 10—dividend to be divided by 10 by moving 
the decimal point one place to the left, divide as before, plac- 
ing the quotient 1 over the 7 in the dividend. 

2. In discussing federal money, he emphasized the prin- 
ciple,—drill on difficulties and leave what the pupils will 
do naturally alone ; for instance, pupils have no difficulty 
in writing dollars and cents when every place is full, and 
therefore need no drill on that, but in such expressions as 
nine dollars, nine cents or four dollars, six cents, five mills, 
they are liable to make mistakes, hence give much drill. 
In division of federal money reduce both dividend and 
divisor to mills, thus abolishing the decimal point. 

8. Fractions. —Fractions should be written first in words 
or the child will confound the expression of a fraction with 


a fraction. For instance, write, two thirds, then 2 thirds, | p 


finally %. 

Show pupils why some fractions are called proper and 
others improper. Show objectively that % of 1 is the same 
as \{ of 8 by placing three oblongs side by side. Divide one 
of them into four parts, take three. Then divide the other 
oblongs into four parts. Take one part of each of the three 
oblongs,—proves the same as the & of the first oblong. In 
teaching common fractions, the teacher can give much pre- 
paration for decimals and percentage that will follow in 
the higher grades. Train pupils to see quickly the best 
way of obtaining results and work in the explanations 
afterwards. 

Other methods were presented which were of direct use 
to the teacher in the school-room. The teachers showed 
their appreciation by giving the closest attention and fre- 

quently interrupting with questiqns, 


LETTERS. 





LETTER FROM ATLANTA.—One of our well-known ladies 
was in Edinburgh during the recent earthquake disturb- 
ances, and seeing in a local journal that the destruction 
n her native state was very appalling, and “ Atlanta, a 

ittle town far inland,’’ was violently shaken, and the 
streets yawnin with sulphurous vapors issuing 
through, she concluded she had better leave the historic 
scene of Edinburgh, and come home to look after her 
houseand children. Now this ignorance of fair Scotia’s sons 
as to the size and importance of our city, is only equalled 
by that of the English gentleman who naively inquired of 
one of Atlanta’s most distinguished citizens: ‘‘Is Geo 

in New York?”” Whether he bts ew Georgia was a town, 
or a county, or a lady, we cannot tell. e€ suppose he 
never heard of Gene: Oglethorpe or of King orge IL. 
Surely we ought to send missionaries to the benighted peo- 
ple who do not yet know that Georgia is 1] r than the 
whole of England, and Atlanta, though ‘‘ far inland,” was 
not the center of the joing ey and is so firmly ey 
upon a granite foundation that there can scarcel less 
danger of such a calamity anywhere in the world. But 
even if they do not understand these Sing. do they not 
know that our proud “little inland city” had a his- 
tory, has had the sanctification of suffering, the inspiration 
of effort, the glory of success ? 

The public schools/of Atlanta were established in Janu- 
ary, 1872, with Mr.’Bernard Mallon at their head. Mr. 
Mallon was an Irishman by birth, an Northern man by ed- 
ucation, anda Georgian by adoption. He had been living 
in this state a 9 ie ears at the time he was made 
superintendent of the schools. He was one admirably 
fi for the position, and to him is due in a very large 
measure the successful reorganization, the rise and pro- 

of the —- for the first eight years of its existence 
n this city. In 1879 Mr. Mallon resigned his position, to 
take charge of the normal school in Huntsville, Texas. 

After Mr. Mallon’s resignation, Prof. W. F. Slaton was 
elected to fill the vacancy. He had been for several years 
principal of the boys’ high school, and as such occupied the 
position next in rank to that of superintendent. His suc- 
cess in his department authorized the board of education 
in calling bim at once to the vacant + Every year 
increases the number of pupils and the demand for more 
room. New ee are erected and extra additions made 
to the old, and still the cry is, “more room.”” The normal 
class grows with the schools, and a more cheerful body of 
workers can scarcely be found anywhere. There is a gen- 
eral meeting once a month, when topics of school business 
are discussed, and essays relating to literary or scientific 
subjects are read by some member cf the class, or an ad- 
dress is delivered by a distin hed “outsider.” The 
normal class proper is divided into three sections, accord- 
— the grades of the teachers, called, pepoere: 
primary, grammar, and high school. Each division of the 
class has one mee ing, during the month, besides the gen- 
eral meeting descri above, and at these special meetings 
some regular line of study is pursued. Atlanta teachers 
are as ambitious as Atlanta is proud. ‘‘ Progress” is the 
watchword of the school-room. 


STRUGGLER ANSWERED.—I am surprised at “ Struggler”’ 
for threatening to “settle”? her children, and still more 
shocked that she should throw down her weight of guilt 
before the “ eyes of the vox li,” as the colored preacher 
said, in the columns ofthe JOURNAL. She touches a chord, 
however, that wins my sympathy, when she hints at “ sets 
of words” I believe half her difficulty springs from the 
ridiculous way in which her reader is constructed. Mine 
has a lesson of four short lines which contains eighteen new 
words. To teach these words, without drilling upon the 
sentences until reading degenerates into try, involves 
so much weary word-calling that the patience of the kind- 
est teacher, and the attention of the most obedient class, 
must wear out long before the task is done. 

ANOTHER. 


ELOCUTIONARY DRILL IN THE PRIMARY.—Perhaps the 
Rosa Dartle idea deserves encouragement. A day spent in 
visiting recently resulted in more than one observation 
pointing directly that way. I witnessed the great diffi- 
culty with which a teacher of elocution Cag the 
power of modulation in her class of young ladies. She was 
pee them upon the sentence, “ Millions for defense, 

ut not one cent for tribute,” requiring a change of em- 
phasis with each repetition. Ar first ‘‘ millions”’ received 
the stress of voice, while ‘‘ not one cent”’ was dignified b 
a slow impressiveness of utterance. Then “defense” an 
“ tribute” were made about equally emphatic, etc., etc., 
etc. I was surprised at the actual inability of some of the 

upils to make certain words emphatic. 
now where the stress was wanted, but did not know how 
to get it there. I had witnessed a similar exercise ina 
rimary class in which the children found no difficulty in 
tating the intonatiuns of the teacher, or even in re- 
sponding to an order like this: ‘“S the sentence again 
and emphasize .” I spoke of this to the teacher of elo- 
cution, and her reply was: ‘‘ Yes, that is one of the drills 
these girls should have had when they were quite small ” 
I thought of Rosa Dartle, and that the time to give the 
will free control over any power is when that power is in 
its budding-time. A friend who teaches a graduatin 
class, complained to me the same day of the exactions o 
er grade. I asked her whether it was the amount of 
work in the grade or the incapacity of the pupils that 
troubled her most. She quickly answered: “‘ Uh, the grade 
would be nothing, if the pupils were equipped for its 
work.” Teachers are slow to make these admissions to 
trustees, because they imply a discontent with those at 
work below them. It is not the workers that are at fault, 
but the system. OBSERVER, 


CHECKER-PLAYING.—Do you consider checker-playing 
during recess and noon proper ? NELL. 

We would object to it, not from a moral standpoint, but 
because it is a game that requires too much mental exertion. 
Asa rule noons and recesses should be devoted to physical 
exercise, and the mind should be given a perfect relaxation. 
Stormy days may be the exception, when it is advisable to 
introduce quiet, thoughtful games, among which we see 





no reagon why eheckers may not be included, 


ey seemed to to 





Etymologies, 
nected wit 


TEN Best Booxs.—If the world were burning up and 
+ Tr could be saved to all eternity, what boo ~— 
ey 


1. bible, 2. Homer, 3. Shakespeare, 4. Milton, 5. Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 6. An English Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, 7. Dante, 8. Lord Bacon’s Essays, and for the 
tenth we are unable to discriminate between twenty or 
thirty that seem equally good. 


EssENTIAL STEPS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—What steps 
are essential in teaching any subject in mine, i ? 


Briefly—1. Proceed from the known to the unknown. 2. 
From the concrete to the abstract. 3. From particulars to 
generals. 4. From processes to rules. 

See Sully’s Psychology and Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

G. E. M. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF MIND.—What is the differ- 
ence between quality and quantity of mind ? 
INQUIRER. 
The same difference as that between power and capacity. 
One may have a large quantity of brain matter, and yet be 
circumstanced so that little of it has yet been developed ; 
while another, with perhaps a smaller quantity, may have 
had it developed to its highest extent ; and consequently, 
for the time being, be the superior of the other. M. 


QUESTIONS. 








1. In the primary grades what kind of examinations are 
nee ,rofitable ? Is it ever best to try written examina- 
ons ? 


2. After one year’s attendance at school, how much 
should an average child know of numbers ? B. 


8. Is intellectual development separate and distinct from 
moral training ? J. W. J. 


4. How shall I manage boys who play truant in spite of 
everything that can be done, and who will not stndy when 
in school. : H. V. L. 


5. Do you think it a good plan to have written reviews 
monthly ? E. J. W. 


6. What is the best method of teaching definitions to 
beginners ? 


7. Which would you advice a young man to do: go at 
once to college, or take a year’s course at some normal 
school, as he wishes to become a teacher, and afterwards 
take a college course if he found it necessary ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


8. What shall I do to get my pupils to answer in com- 
plete sentences ? M. 


9. My observation leads me to believe there is something 
in phrenology. If it be a true science, should not teachers 
study it ? R. 


10. What right has Prof. Payne to say “‘ Pestalozzi failed 
in his modest undertaking”? Are the at man’s results 
dead because he lies in his grave ? I fear the mischief done 
by Prof. Payne in influencing weak thinkers will not end 
with the life of the pragmatist. E. E. K. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES IN GREEK AND ROMAN History; Or, Studies in 
General History, from 1,000 B. C. to 476 A.D. By Mary 
D. Sheldon. ton: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers, 
255 pp. $1 00. 

The author of this volume acknowledges that it is not a 
history, but a collection of historical materials ; for it con- 
tains just the sort of things that historians, whether teach- 
ers or authors, must deal with when they want to describe 
or judge any perioi of time. For instance, in Greek his- 
tory there are bare chronicles of deeds, pictures of baild- 
ings and statues, extracts from speeches, laws, poems ; all 
that to make the story of a nation, and from this ma- 
terial the student is expected to form his own judgment of 
the Greeks—in fact, imagine himself one, and te a his- 
. To assist n this effort, the author has inserted in the 
midst of the building material, such questions an: prob- 
lems as the historian or citizen must always be asking him- 
self, in regard to the laws, events, poetry and ruins of a 
country, about which he is at the time especially interested. 
As an additional help, there are in this k a large num- 
ber of illustrations, some of which are not such as are 
found in most Grecian and Roman history. There are 
also ten maps, large and small, some of them full-page, and 
one finely-colored map of Greece and the Greek colonies. 
At the close of the book is found a complete index with ex- 

lanations indicating the sounds of the letters, which will 

a valuable help in pronunciation. 


Wuist ScoREs AND CARD-TABLE TALK. With a Bibliog- 
raphy of Whist. By Rudolf H. Rheinhardt. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 310 pp. 

In the p ration of this little book the author has not 
attempted provide a treatise on whist, but rather a 
chatty volume from a social point of view, and upon exam- 
ination, it will be found to consist largely of extracts and 

eanings from the writings of others. In preparing the 

istorical part, however, the author has taken at pains 
to present the facts and theories in accordance with 
the results of the labors of the most trustworthy and 
recent investigators, and to give such an account of the 
subject as would be at the same time comprehensive and 
brief. There are a variety of ill ons scattered 
the book, which are designed to be resenta- 
tive—many of them being exceedingly quaint and sug- 
ane. n addition to the literary matter it contains, 
be found on every otber a score for keeping 

ascount of yed. There is also a chapter on 
acorrect derivation of wo1ds con- 
ith whist is found, which makes clear just how 
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og of the word is derived. On the whole, 
a ps usefal, and will be appre- 
clated most fully by all lovers of whist. 


PLUTARCH’sS LIVES OF DEMETRIUS, MARK ANTONY, AND 
THEMISTOCLES. Translated by J. and W. Langhorne. 
Cassell & Co., Limited. 739 and 741 Broadway, New 
York. 192 pp. 10 cents. 

This Little book is one of the Cassell’s National Library 
and is the counterpart of Peter Plimley’s Letters, an 
many others. The “Life of Antony,” as found in this 
volume, was one of the sources of Shakespeare’s play of 
Julius Cesar, and in the.perusal of the lives of these three 
most famous men, much can be learned of them in all the 
yarious phases of their career. This uniform series of the 
Cassell’s National Library, edited by Professor Henry Mor- 
ley, is a neat, convenient, pocket edition, and of great 
value. 


GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. By B. F. Tweed, A.M. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard, Publishers, 10 Milk St. 113 
pp. 380 cents. 


Mr. Tweed, in 4 me BH: elementary grammar, 
assumes that pupils have n trained in the use of lan- 
guage, both oraland written, so tbat they can write simple 
stories and descriptions, with general correctness, but the 
preliminary study of sentences, composition, capitals, 
punctuation marks, etc., the author does not considera 
study of grammar, for then language becomes the object 
of study and investigation. It has been his aim to develo 
the ——— by illustration before assigning the techni 
name, and to avoid all technicalities not founded on gram- 
matical distinctions; thus, while allowing the general facts 
of grammar to remain, they have been made as simple as 
posible, which will be found sufficient to explain the con- 
struction of lan e as used by the best speakers and 
writers. A form of analysis is given, which is enough to 
show the relation of subject, predicate, and modifiers, in 
simple, compound, and complex sentences, without requir- 
ing a strict adherence to it. This may be modified at the 
pleasure of the teacher. Although th ammar for com- 
mon schools does not differ materially from others of the 
same grade, it will be found upon examination to contain 
many valuable suggestions and exercises that will be of 
great use to the teacher. 


RAILWAY PRACTICE. Its Principles and § ested Re- 
forms Reviewed. ! E. Porter Alexander. ew York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker 
Press. 60 pp. 75 cents. 


It is acknowledged by all persons most intimately con- 
cerned in railway busiuess and reform, that a good deal of 
confusion exists in the literature which is nay ge upon 
the subject. Mr. Alexander has attempted, in the prepar- 
ation of this work, to examine some of the difficult prob- 
lems in connection with railway reform, with the di 
of removing the confusion and providing a solution of 
some of the difficult problems. He takes up, singly, the 
most important of the underlying questions which control 
the railway practice of to-day, indicates and illustrates 
briefly the conclusions which have been reached and recog- 
nized as final by the universal practice of countries where 
railroads exist ; and, while it has not been his aim to treat 
the questions exhaustively, he has endeavored to bring in- 
to view in a clear and succinct manner, the reforms pro- 
posed by other writers on the same subject. Some of the 
— upon which he dwells are the eoretng : Cost of 

rvice,—Short versus Long Haul,—Personal Discrimina- 
tions,—Pools, and Proposed Plans of Reform. There can 
be no question but that this book, upon one of the foremost 
— of to-day, will be a valuable one for study or 
reference. 


LITERARY SALAD. wy Bese Porter. Chicago and Boston : 
The Interstate Publishing Company. 50 cents. 


This game of instruction and entertainment is composed 
of two hundred and fifty cards, prettily colored, upon 
which will be found the wise sayings tyne tn and quota- 
tions of past and present thinkers. The game is: mix the 
cards ; distribute to the ten to vow players ; each wy od 
has two trials: if the author is not then stated pass to the 
next player. Continue until all the cards have been rightly 
named. The winner is the one who holds the largest num- 
ber of cards. This literary salad is of a kind that can be 
relished by all. 


ComMMON SENSE SCIENCE. By Grant Allen. Boston: D 
TT ey & Co., Franklin and Hawley Streets. 318 pp. 


As a writer upon natural history topics and everyday 
science, Grant en is entitled to the high tion to 
which he has attained, and a book from his pen is always 
bright and interesting. In this volume will be found 
twenty-eight chapters upon as many different subjects, 
very suggestive, and calculated to awaken interest and in- 
spire a spirit of further investigation, by a series of illus- 
trative facts. In the paper on ‘‘The Balance of Nature,” 
Mr. Allen shows how curiously ail things are interwoven 
in this world of ours, one thing fitting so into the next 
that to disturb one upsets the harmony ofall. “ Instinct 
and Reasoning” is another article of rest interest, in 
which is shown that human beings share the gift of instinct 
with the brute creation, and are not governed entirely by 
their reasoning faculties. A chapter on “The Ori of 
Bowing” explains that it was once a signal of sub ion, 
so that from a slavish yielding, it has grown into the dis- 
tinguished habit of a polished gentleman. Other notable 
chapters in the book are, ‘‘The h’s Interior,” ‘‘ Second 
Nature,” “ Self-Consciousness,” “The Winter Rest,” 
Evening Flowers,” “Inhabited Worlds.” The volume is 
b bound in library form, with gilt top and roug 
es, 


ENGLIsH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. By Richard Whately, 
.D. New Edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publish 
ers, 10 Milk Street. 179 pp. 

The revision of this little work by Mr. Dublin has been 
very =e made thro ane ond, although it may not 
have reached perfection, it is without doubt considered the 
best that has aj on the subject. Of the importance 
of the subject itself, many different —_— exist ; but the 
necessity still remains—there must cultivation of cor- 

ess and cision of expression. The author of this 
work acknowledges that it is not his design to notice all 
ta bot ae in cur langs Stow of those was th woul 
’ ° rs groups of words 
which are in most frequent use and are most liable to be 
In avoid confusion, the author has 
thought it best to divide groups of synonyms in 


.| At the close of the 


with the parts of epepeh—pestiales, nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs. A book of this kind is y indispensable asa 
reference book, and should be found upon the desk or table 
of every teacher, editor, or writer of any Fencigtpe. 
sananeae is not complete without it, and Dr. Whately has 
~~ the world a service in the production of this 
volume. 


GLADNEss OF EASTER. Selected from the Poets. ‘See 
the Land her Easter Keeping,’’ by Charles Kingsley. 
“ Arise, My Soul, Arise !’ by the Author of “ Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” “ Message of the Bluebird,” by Irene 
E. Jerome. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 

These will certainly be acknowledged among the most 
exquisite of all this year’s Easter mementoes. On opening 
the neat box in which each book is enclosed, the eye is 
greeted by a ground of a delicate pink tint, or, it may be 
robin’s-egg blue, on which appear in embossed giit the 
title and a symbol sogesere’ to the subject—a ye A or 
spring flowers, or a bluebird winging ite way through 


space. 
PYithin the cevers is found a fulfillment of the beautiful 
promise on their faces. The selections are illustrated on 
every page with engravings suggestive of the varying 
contiantan ef the verses; and not only the poems wi'l be 
peculiarly welcome in this timely shape, but many of the 
engravings will be perpetually cherished for their intrinsic 
merit by their fortunate recipients. Among Easter gift- 
books they will not be excelled. 


‘‘ NEARER, My Gop, TO THEE,” by Sarah Flower Adams ; 
“ Abide With Me,” by Henrv Francis Lyte; ‘My Faith 
Looks up to Thee,” by Ray Palmer; and ‘* Rock of Ages,” 
by Augustus Montague Toplody. With designs by Liz- 
beth B. Comins and Miss L. B. Humphrey ; Engraved by 
John Andrew & Son. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


These little books, about four inches square, are bound 
in pamphlet shape and held with a dainty bit of ribbon. 
Most of the books are prefaced with a history, in each case, 
of the hymn it contains, and a brief outline of the author’s 
life. The hymn, “My Faith ks up,” is shown in a 
fac-simile reproduction of the original manuscript. 

The various are brightened with wood-engravings, 
initials, vignettes, and full-page illustrations of stanzas 
and verses. It is a highly attractive edition of these fa- 
miliar and much-loved hymns, which will always be dear 
to the religious world. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. By Profs. Oliver, Wait, and 
Jones. Ithaca, N. Y.: Dudley F. Finch. 412 pp. 


Two prominent points, as rules, have been before the 
authors in writing this treatise—matter and form As to 
matter: It is assumed that there has been no previous 
knowledge of algebra, so that primary definitions and 
axioms have been laid down, and, building upon these, 
elementary principles will be developed in logical order. 
In reference to form: A precise definition of every word 
and symbol used in a technical sense should be given; a 
formal statement of every general principle should be 
made ; a formal statement of every general problem should 
be given; arule for its solution, with reasons, — 
and checks. [n adopting and working out this pian, there 
is in this book a wide departure from the standard text- 
books; many new things have been introduced, and, ina 
few cases, new words and new symbols will be found. 
The — are divided into, Primary Definitions and 
Signs,—Primary Operations,—Measures, Multiples, and 


Roots of Polynomials,—Continued Fractions,—Incomen- 
surables, Limits, Infinitesamals, and Derivatives,— 
Logarithms,—Imaginaries,—Equations, Series. 

In range the book is wide, making it a very valuable 
one to teachers as a book of reference, and to students 
of algebra who desire a sure foundation on the science, 
it will be equally valuable. 


LATINE REDDENDA. Exercises from the Begiuner’s Latin 
Book. By W. C. Collar and M. Grant Daniell. Boston : 
Published by Ginn & Co. 276 pp. 22 cents. 


In this little book are found more than one hundred ex- 
ercises for turniug English into Latin, and teachers or stu- 
dents who may use other,elementary Latin books, will find 
this of great service, as the exercises can be available as 
supplementary lessons. Exercises will be found in De- 
clension, Conjugation, The Verb Sum, Irregular Adjec- 
tives, Comparison of Adjectives, Adverbs, Pronouns, Com- 
pounds of Sum, Deponent Verbs, Numerals, etc., etc. 
k a Glossarium Grammaticum is 
found, for the aid of those who wish to conduct recita- 
tions in Latin. 


DuTTon’s ANALYTICAL BOOK-KEEPING CHART. A Com- 
plete Exhibit in Tabular Form of the Science of Ac- 
counts. By Charles Dutton. New York: The Office 
Company. 47 pp. 

An acquaintance with the unalterable principles that 
govern business transactions is essential to an intelligent 
understanding of the various methods adopted by account- 
ants, and with that end in view this work has been ouigi- 
nated, as an aid toward its accomplishment, for students 
and those who would be self-instructed ; it is designed to 
acquaint with all the fixed principles of the science of ac- 
counts, and this work, the result of over twenty-five years 
as a practical book-keeper and adjuster of accounts, will 
be hailea with delight. A chart accompanies the book, 
which consists of udicular and horizontal columns. 
It shows fundamental principles, the transactions of busi- 
ness, the purpose of accounts, the relation of accounts to 
each other, and the relation of each and every transaction 
to the required record. The text accompanying this chart 
contains an Analysis of Values, with which all exchanges 


h | are mame fae an Analysis of Exchanges by which all 


business is transacted. It also coutains an exposition of 
topics outlined in the chart, showing reasons tor the laws 
of book-keeping. The author believes that a mastery of 
this chart will furnish the information required for an in- 
telligent understanding of the record of any business 
transaction. 


Tue Aztecs. Their Histo Manners, and Customs. 
From the French of Lucien Authorized Transla- 
tion by J. L. Garner. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
843 pp. 82.00. 

It is a well accredited fact that while the Modern Mexico 
and its inhabitants are to-day well known, the Mexico of 
exico of the Aztecs is almost ignored. T 

cannot be on account of Cg of interest in the subject 
itself, for it is replete with interest; the trouble is that 
educated 


¢ author of volume has been 





le seem to care, or do care, about it. 
The aim of this 


Factors,—Permutations and Combinations,—Powers and | ad 


his povel, by Mrs. Alf 





to delineate the country as it was when conquered by the 
Spaniards. After a careful study of the observations of 
those who saw it in its splendor—Cortez, Bernal, Diaz, and 
others—together with the later works of Duran, Acosta 
Torquemada, Orozco, and other writers, he has attempted 
to re-clothe with life a ple whom all have tried to for- 
get. This has been a difficult matter, for it has been neces- 
— imitate, reduce, amplify. commentate, translate, 

remould Fane 1 in the history of New Spain, that 
they ht aid, in addition to what the author has himself 
seen and discovered. The book is divided into seventeen 
chapters, which will be found to contain a store-house of 
interest for history-loving people, upon a-most charming 
and attractive part of our contivent. The study of these 
Aztec kings, and their subjects, idols, human sacrilices, 
education, justice, tribunals, prisons, laws, military insti- 
tutions, agriculture, trades, language, poetry, eloquence, 
sports, music, hieroglyphic paintings, paper, colors, 
feather mosaics, architecture, and a multitude of other 
subjects of equal importance, fill at once the mind of the 
reader with a profound wonder and respect for such an 
astonishing ple. To add a charm to the book, it is 
well illustra’ with characteristic pictures, and in its 
make-up the paper and type are of the best kind. Asa 
work of reference it will be most valuable. 


PETER PLIMLEY’s LETTERS, And Selected Essays. By 
Sidney Smith. Cassell & Co., Limited. 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York. 192 pp. 10 cents. 

The first of these famous letters of Peter Plimley to his 
brother Abraham, on the subject of the L[rieh Catholics, 
appeared in 1807, and as others followed, they fell, it is 
said, like sparks upon gunpowder, so great was the sen- 
sation they made. All England was alive to their sound 
sense, reason, and wit. Peter Plimley’s letters, and Sid- 
ney Smith’s articles on the same subject, were at 
the time they were written the most powerful aids fur- 
nished by the = to the solution of the burning question 
of their time. They were, without doubt, the most insiruc- 
tive piece of wisdom in the form of irony ever written. 
The Selected Essays found in this little work are: Histor- 
ical Apolog. for the Irish Catholics, by William Parnell, 
Ireland ana England, and Moore’s “‘ Captain Rock.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will publish, May 1, “The Earth in 
Space; A Manual of Astronomical G raphy,” by Edward P. 
ackson, A. M., instructor in physi science, on Latin 


School. ‘It is intended for use in grammar schools. 


A new edition of * La France,” by A. de Rougemont, has just 
been iagned Wy The Writers’ Publishing Compaoy, 21 University 
Place, New York. In using this asa text-book in a French class, 
the student gains from it both a reading knowledge of the 
language and a desirabie fund of information of the people and 
institutions of the country. 


A new department is opened in Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine 
for April, called ** Our Experience Meetings.” 


The Cosmopolitan is the title of a new magazine published in 
Rochester, of which the first number is the number tor March. 


* The Bostonians,” by Heory James, which was originally is- 
Geek oo cere! in the Atlantic Monthly, has been published in 
orm. 


A woman recently wrote to the editor of Harper's Monthly 
that her physician had warned her she could not possibly live to 
read the cunclusion of Mr. Howeli’s “ Indian Summer,” then 
running in Harper’s, and that she would greatly like to 1ead the 
vanced sheets in order that she might die happy. 


James A. Froude, in a volume entitied “Oceana; or, England 
and Her Colonies,”’ has ) tae an account of a recent sojourn of 
the author in the great British colonies of the southern seas. 


E. J. Carpenter, in the February issue of Education, has an 
article on “ Journalism as a Profession.” 

The first collection of sketches bY. William Hamilton Gibson, 
the artist-author, was refused by a New York publishing bouse. 
He kept on drawing, however, and secured the success that be- 
longs to ability aod pluck. 

The work entitled ** Agriculture in some of its Relations with 
Chemistry ee F. H. Storer, which will shortiy > 
lished by the Scribners, is destined to give the study of agricul- 
ture a fresh stimulus. 


In a paper entitled, ** Reformation Theology in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge,” in The Presbyterian Review for April, Prof 
J.8. Can D.D., of Glasgow, shows bow far the theology of 
the Reformation has bien modified by modern Biblical and bis- 
torical criticism, science and philosophy. 


Ten thousand copies of Robert Louis Stevenson's latest stories, 
“The Merry Men,” were sold the first week after publication. 


Thomas Stevens, after successfully completing his journey 
around the world on a bicycle, has settled down to his editorial 
duties as manager of the bicycling department of Outing. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co., bave in course of preparation * Celebrities 
of the Century,” containing condensed accounts of the lives of 
the men and women who have win distinction during the ) ears 
from 1800 to 1887, no matterin what quarter of che globe they 
may have resided. 


Among the new publications are ‘Due North.” by Martin M. 
Ballou, an account ot the author's travels through Norway, Swe- 
. and o European countries ; ‘Two Gentiemen of 
Boston,” a novel: “ The Strike in the B—— Mill,” the iuitial vol- 
ume of the new series of Round-Robin novels; * Discourses on 
Architecture,” by E. E. Viollet Le-Duc. Ticknor & Co., publish- 
ers, Boston, 


Prof. Henry Morley'’s“ The History of English Literature,” is 
nearly ready from the press of Cassell & Co. Prof. Morley has 
been engaged on the work for twenty years. 


The first installment of the unpublished letters of Thackeray 
appear in the April number of Scribner's Magazine. 

Among the forthcoming novels are ‘‘Two Gentlemen of 
Gotham,” by two men well known about town. It gives some 
brilliant pen pictures of New York scenes, and cleverly handies 
many New York people. Cassel] & Co. are the publishers. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, will publish immediate! 
“The Inter-State Act,” by John R. Dos Passos an 
“ The American System,” by Charles A. O'Neil. 

Charles Scribners’ Sons will publish shortly, “ Agriculture in 
Some of its Relations with Chemistry,” by Prof. F. H. Storer of 
Harvard University. 


the Scribners’ great art work, “ Cyclo ia of 
Painters and Painti ”* has been increased from $100 to $150 
Alth ugh the third volume is but just iasued, the en- 

the work has been disposed of and no copies 


Houghton, Miffin & Co. publish in two volumes **New York,’ 
in the excellent series of “ American Commonwealths.” It is 
written by Hon. Ellis H. Koberts, of the Utica Herald. 


Among the recent publications of the J. B. Lippincott Com- 

pany, are “Taken by Siege,” a novel,“ That Other Person.” a 

Hunt, * Doctor oo "a novel; * Half 

. a story of military and civil life, by Annie Bliss Mc- 

Character, by Bicbey J, Wilson; A Mirage of Prowalon’ br tas 

. by ° m;** rage 0: " by Har- 

riet Pennawell Belt; The Folk-Songs of Italy,” by Miss R. H 
Busk ; “ Society in the ‘Age.” by Hubert Hall, 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FoR APRIL, Has 


A Fine Etched Portrait of 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


With the following articles: — 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
On the Big Horn. A Poem. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
The second paper of 
Our Hundred Days in Europe. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT and T. B. ALDRICH, 
The Second Son, XIII.-XVI. 
EDMUND KIRKE, 

A Suppressed Chapter of History, 
Relating a very interesting episode of the 
War for the Union. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD, 

Paul Patoff. VIUIl., TX. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
The Mocking-Bird’s Nest. 


WILLIAM W. ARCHER, 
Lazarus Mart’n de Cullud Lieyer. 


Other Essays, Poems, Contributors’ Club, etc. 
4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


NEW YORK, 

Vols. 8 and 9 in American Common- 
wealths. By Exuis H. RoBerts, author 
of ‘‘Government Revenue.” With a 
Map. 2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 
New York, by its geographical position and 

size. i's settleme t, its vast commmercial and 

industrial development, and its varied litical 
chanees, has a history of conspicuous interest. 

Mr. Roberts, the wel'-known Editor of the Utica 

Herald is admirably fitted, by bis intimate know- 

ledge of the Stute and of Fate affairs, to pro- 

duce an excellent bistory of New York and a vai- 
uable addition to the series of American Com- 
monwealths. 


A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. 


By T. C. MENDENHALL. With Illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 16mo, decorated cloth, $1.25. 
The peculiar interest of the subject, the au- 

thor’s complete information, the simple style, 

and the numerous illustrations make an ex- 
ceedingly instructive and entertainiag book. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE, 
For the Vacation Tourist in Europe, Edi- 


tion for 1887, revised. With Maps, 
Money Tables, Traveler’s Calendar, etc. 
50 


$1.50. 

The Satchel Guide bas yearly grown in popular 
confidence as it has proved t) be thoroughly 
trus'worthy and to contain just the information 
tourists wish. 


*,* For sale a'l Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston, 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 





D, APPLETON & CO.) 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Factors of Organic 
Evolution. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. Reprinted, wit), 
Additions, from ‘‘ The Nineteenth Cent- 
ury” and “ The Popular Science Month- 
ly.” 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


, on veprintiog this aor from the postenseens 
n whic ey appeared, some passages of con- 
siderable leng:h which, wih a view to needful 
brevity, were omitted when they first appeared, 
have been restored. 

II 


New Volume of “ English Worthies.” 
George Canning. 


By Frank H. Hint. Volume 8 of “‘ Eng- 

lish Worthies.” Edited by ANDREW 

Lana. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
The previous issues of * English Worthies” are: 


CHARLES DARWIN, by Grant ALLEN; MARL- 
BOROUGH, by GeorGe SArntsBURY; SHAF- 
Ritaion (the First Earl), by H. D. TrRaItL; 


ST ; BEN 
Symonps; ADMIRAL BLAKE, 
HANNAY. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers; or, sent 
lishers by mail, post-pard, on receipt of 


1, 8 and 6 Bond Street, New York. 


LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
Mshers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
Walker’s Physiclogy, by m. .35; Pr-e- 

tical Work in te School .. A pl Sr: Tea 

ers’ Edition, 80 cts.: Pupils’ dition, 35 cts. ; 

Part Il, (The A BO Reader), per set, 25 cts.: 

Words 6 Spell'ng, etc Peng 2 sated 
‘or "ng, “9 

gpment emone Sie tmeber't, education of 
‘Que $5 sta? asia *s Philosophy 


» $1 
Revie Qesettons, 5 
of Words, $1.35. d for catalogue, 


the pub- 
price. 





TEACHERS SHOULD READ 


SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 


For April. Vol. I., No. 4. 
HE April Number contains the 
first instalment of the long 
expected COLLECTION OF 
UNPUBLISHED LET- 
TERS OF THACKERAY, 
illustrated by fac-simile repro- 
ductions of characteristic draw- 
ings by the novelist. This re- 
markble and unique series of let- 
ters, revealing as uhey do for the 
first time, the personality of 
Thackeray, will more than fulfil 
the expectations aroused by their 
announcement. The letters are 
preceded by a brief introduction 
by Mrs. Jane Octavia Brookfield, 
to whom most of them were ad- 
dressed, and by whose authority 
they are now given to the public. 
It is not possible to exaggerate 
their importance. There is in 
them not only Thackeray’s de- 
lightful humor and inimitable 
charm of style, but also the great 
personal interest which attaches 
only to autobiographical writings 
EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


“No writer of recent times is so much quoted 
as Thackeray; scarcely a week passes without 
his name occuring in one or other of the leading 
articles of the day ; and yet whi'st his published 
works retain their influence so firmly, the per- 
sonal impression of his life and conversation be- 
comes more and more shadowy and indistinct as 
the friends who knew and loved him the most 
are gradually becoming fewer and passing away. 
. The letters which form this collection 
were, most of them, written by Mr. Thackeray 
to my husband, the late Rev. W. H. Brookfield, 
and myself, from about 1847, and continuing dur- 
ing many years of intimate friendship, beginning 
from the time when he first lived in London, and 
when he especially needed our sympathy.” 





OTHER CONTENTS. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE 
ANDCOMMUNE OF PARIS. Fourth 
and Concluding Paper—THE DOWN- 
FALL OF THE COMMUNE. By E. B. 
WASHBURNE, ex-Minister to France. 
With illustrations from portraits and 
documents and drawings by T. de Thul- 
strup, J. Steeple Davis and A, M. Turner. 


Continuations of THE STORY OF A 
NEW YORK HOUSE, by H. C. Bun 
NER. with many illustrations by A. B. 
Frost, and SETH’S BROTHER’S 
WIFE, by Haroup Freprric. Also, 
Part Third of THE RESIDUARY 
LEGATEE, by J. S. or Daz. 


SHORT STORIES of exceptional inter- 
est, by Thomas NELSON PaGg and F. D. 
MILLET. 


MODERN AGGRESSIVE TORPE- 
DOES, an exceedingly valuable and 
timely paper, by Lieut. W. S. Huauszs, 
U. 8. Navy, with many illustrations. 


\Y ENGLISH IN OUR COLLFGES, by 


ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, Professor in Har- 
vard University. 


AMERICAN ELEPHANT MYTHS, 
by Prof. W. B. Scott, Princeton Col- 
lege, with illustrations. 


POEMS by EpirH Tuomas, Juuia C, R. 
Dorr, CHaRLES EDWARD MARKHAM, and 
ELyot WELD. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. $3.00 A YEAR. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 





743 and 745 Broadway, N. ¥. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Due North. 


By Maturin M. Barwov, author of “Due 
South,” * -tools of Speech,” “ Genius in 
Sunshine and Shadow.” Mr. Rallou’s previous 


travel-books have had an immense popular suc- 
ecss, which wil: doubtless be 1 ted in this 
vivid record of his recent trave Beginning 
with two brilhant chapters on Copenhagen; it 
contains attractive accounts of the Swedish and 
Norwegian capitals. Stockholm and Christiania ; 
chepters dev to Bergen and Trondhjem ; the 
Loffodens and Maelstrom; the North Cape and 
Midnight Sun; Lapland and Finland; St. 
burg and Moscow; the Nova and Voiga: Nijni- 


Two Gentlemen of Boston. 


A Novel. “The story is one of those unpre- 
oe. realistic, ard yet vivid narra- 
trves, whic’ ost popular 


are perhaps the very 
ory 


Ty mm 
omens the great bu'k o: -readers, like * ibe 
—- ighter,’ ‘Rutiedge.’ and meny others 
which havesold wonderfully, and still sell.” $1.50. 


The Strike in the B— Mill. 


Initial volume, new series of Round-Robin 

novels. This excitiog story deals with a ques‘ion 

of vast importance, the id a of workmen combin- 

ing — there employers, $1. Paper covers, 
cents. 


Discourses on Architecture. 
By E. E. VIOLLET-LE-Duc. 2 vols. 8vo. Cop- 


ously illustrated. A new edition of this noble 
classic of architecture and gesthetics. $15.00. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid 
upon receipt of price. Catalogues of our books 
mailed free. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Norgorod ; Warsaw and Russian Pcland. $1.50. | stro 


NEW NOVELS. 


MRS. WISTER’S KEW TRANSLATION. 
SAINT MICHAEL. 


A Romance. From the German of E. Werner, 
author of ‘‘ Banned and Blessed,"’ etc. 


12mo,. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 


A Nowel. 12mo Extra Cloth. $1 25. 


“The story deals with the living forces and 
events of to-day, and is on: of the most vital and 
ng and keenly interesting of late novels.”— 

Evening Traveller. 


“UNCLE MAX. 


A Novel. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author 
of ‘‘Not Like Other Girls,’’ etc. 


16mo,. Half Cloth. 50 Cents. Paper 
Cover. 25 Cents, 
The last literary sensation 1s Edgar 
Fawceett’s great novel, 


DOUGLAS DUANE. 


In the same weird and mystic vein which 
has been 8» successful in ‘* Dr. Jekyl,” 
** She,” ** Jess,” etc., it takes equal rank 
with these masterpieces. Contained, com 
plete, in Lippincott’s Magazine for April. 
Price, 25 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Publishers, 





715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 





ovt by Rev. James Woop, Fdinburgh. 
PRINCIPAL FEATURES.—NEW 
WoRDs introduced 


tables of pronunciation of Clussical 
specimen page free. 


the siudi-s 01 the accepted lexicog:aph ers.” 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S New Publications. 


CHEAPEST DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD. 


Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary 
Of the English Language. A New Illustrated Edition ; Revised, Extended, and Improved tbrough- 





LEAR TYPE. 100,000 REFERENCES, containing all New 
into common parlance, Science ana L terature 
dictionary, giving DERIVATION and meaning of ull root words. Itis LLLUSTRATED, contains 
, Geographical and Scriptural 
home use 1s undoubtedly the hundiest dictionary extant. 

Tn large crown 8vo, 832 pages, cloth, $1.50; or half French morocco, $2.50. Prospectus and 


It isan #TYMOLOGICAL 
names, and fur scholastic and 


The Boston Globe says: “ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary, which of all dictionaries most fully 
reflects the present condition of English Literature by combining the best and latest results of 





In 16mo, boards, new style; price, 50 cts., or 
cloth, gilt, 75 cts. 
MODERN ETIQUETTE 
Ly PoBLIC AND PRIVATE, including Etiquette 
for Ladi s — Gentlemer — Weddings — Ball- 
Room:— Dinner Tabl —the Toilet. 
In 12mo, cloth, design stamped in colors; 
Price, 50 cents. 


MODERN READINGS AND RECITA- 
TIONS. 


In Prose and Verse. Selected and edited by 
LEOPOLD WAGNER. 


HEAVENLY ECHOE 


covers and every page 

Price, 35 cents each. 

lll. RAYS OF LIGHT. 
Edited by Miss E. Kgary. 

ing of every day in the month. 

edges, 75c. 





A New Book of Bible Stories for Children, 
In 12mv, cloth, new design ; price, $1.50. 
EDEN TO PATMOS: 

8cenes and Ineidents m Bible History. 

Rey. GORDUN UatrarRopP, M.A., Vicar of St, 

angeenees Highbury (uondon). With Maps 
and Illustrations. 

The Oongregationalist says : “It will help to ren- 
derthe abbath 2 day of enjoyment and profit.” 

T ndependent says: “(fhe author: knows 
how to interpret the far-away matter of Biblical 
weary like a true artast, into homespun of daily 

e.”” 


EASTER BOOKLETS. 


Il. HOLY MESSENGERS 


B. Ss. ° 
With Texts and Hymn for each day in the month. In small, square size, t-ed witharibbon. The 
beautifully illuminated in goid and colors. Burnished gold edgcs. 


A CASKET OF PEARLS. 


IV. 
Each page printed in colors with Text for the Morning and Even- 
In small square 48mo, cloth gilt, 35c.each; French morocco, gilt 
Of all booksellers, or free by mail on receipt of price by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 


, 20 Lafayette Place, New York. 





istry in the High School.” 


(CHEMISTRY. 


has already been adopted, PORELY ON [TS MERITS, in over one hundred 
and fifty colleges and schools, and is being strongly commended for its good 
working qualities as well as for its accuracy and excellent methods. Price,$1.12. Send 
for special circular, and also for the reprint of a recent article in Education on ‘‘Chem- 


SHEPARD’S INORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY, though publi-hed so recently, 


‘REMSEN’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY is now used in many of the leading col- 
leges of America. Five editions of it have been sold for the English market. It has been 
translated into German, end is now being translated into Italian. Price, $1.20. 


COIT’S CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC has also a short system of Elementary 
Qualitative Analysis. It is alrendy in use in a number of colleges. Price, 50 cents. 


THE LABO'R:-ATORY NOTE-BOOK is adapted to any chemistry. It contains 
blanks for experiments; blank tables for the reactions of the different metallic salts; 
and pages for miscellaneous matter. Price, 35 cents. 


D. ¢. HEATH & CO, Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 
ae Ay 1 ht be learned otherwise easi y and delight 
i? 


ing together so much miserable Latin 
in one . ? —MInTON. 
lomer’s Thad, Gospel of St. John, and 


Kmovhince drains sich to feachere 190. 
Gare’ Practveal ‘and Pr ve Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
to systems. 5 
; "g ‘Standard # Prost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 
Histories, Manesca’s French 


3 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and vew catalogue of all our publications. 








UR readers are urged to examine the advertising colamns each week, as interesting 
announcements will always be found there. When communicating with advertisers 
readers will render a special service tothe JOURNAL by mentioning it on such occ® 
sions. Some udvertisers seem to require this evidence that their announcements meet 
the eyes of the particular class they desire to reach. Hence this request. 


By the - 
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PHYSIGAL TRAINING. 


_Vol. XKXIHL, No. 13. 
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GENERAL COURS 


n Instructors. August lst to August 1 


SPECIAL COURSES in i Speciale or swing, Modelling. Ph 


celient board f tors sa per 


vee Lagra- Fyn fie Bho Rides, Excursio 
ready Foray for one.* 
Ww. J. BALLARD, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


week. 
ns, etc , see sixty-page ci 










momen.) Dra 
upon Civics, M: a+, Hye 


uced rates on railroads and steam boats. 


“A TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


includes Arithmetic, yond 


English eg Writing, 
Methods, and te sical Tra 


Primary 
wlogy, and other subjects. 


and German. Other courses may be announced next-montb. 
26th. Tuition for any one special course, $5.00. Special 


rates 


, which is the handsomest summer schoo) circular ever published, 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 





NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE, 


Wooden Dumb- Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 


Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 36 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plain, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 
and neat. 


Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 
Cantatas for Flower Time! 


Teachers of Juvenile vile tinainn t 
need to be told of the intense A Ay enthu- 
siazm which attends the Rem Cone: 
CANTATA, The following are new, past. 
pretty aod easily givepn. Commence in time 
prepare them. 
VOICE* OF NATURE. Operetta, N. B. Sargent. 
FOREST JUBILEE BAND. N. B. Sargent. 
NEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL. Bradbury. 
Arranged by J. C. Johnson. 
MERRY COMPANY, or Cadets’ Picnic. 
Collin Coe. 
Price of each book, 40 ets., or $3.60 per doz. 
The first two books are Beer a nature and music- 
lover, who fills them with sweet son of 
birds, flowers, imsects, ora’s val 
doubled in ‘aan, and with Stante directions, wi 
surely be a success, as will, in another way, the 
“Merry COMPANY. 





Our new editin of VOICES OF PRAISE, 
doets., or $4.20 per doz.) , Rey. C, L. Hatchins, 
is cordially commended to all who wisha Sun- 
day School Song Book of t the highest character. 


Shes, Aentemates we catdemies and Seminaries are al- 
Ww 
School Seog Boplke of Ditso we Oo, We 


mend Sor tne | ecocs, Cox GGREETI" “a 
(60 cts.) and "ee si G*¥R ( os.), for 
~ nd Rag = TE 50 -cts,), and 
*S. LITTLE 

SINGERS > cts.) 


Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON. 


C H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


IF YOU WANT BOOKS; |. 


Send to us for Catalogues 
We furnish Gratis on application: 
Catalogue of Kducational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids 





Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 

Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, ‘Ames’ 
and French’s, 

ae of Fiction, including Seaside 


Catalogue of ard Works. 


ot pase ese | 


Address 
Henry A. Young & Co., 
__85 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
R®ADERS wut conter a favor by mention- 





AS 


tion. 


Or, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 


Chapman School, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BURY PARK, N. 











Send for our illustrated TP ER just aan! 


Addvess EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 


SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


THREE WEEKS, July ih oli 5: 


18 DEPARTMENTS. 24 PROFESSORS. 


Professional Study combined with healthful recrea- 
Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing. 


OLIVER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





BOOKS |= 


PP PPOSPCPCOSSCOOSOOOOOCSE 
BEAUTIFUL 72-page classified and indexed 


catalogue of 250 teachers’ 
them &1 books cn methods of teaching. 
4c. stamp. Free to all rventioning this paper. 


books ; among 
Mailed for 





wish for books 


such books that we 
lish or keep for 


such books, es- 


O MANY teachers 


that 
tell them exactly what of 
to do in the school- 
room, that we take this Oo 
space this moth tospeak 
of a few of the best of N 


Undoubtedly the best of + 


Pay postage 9g cts. 


75c. each ; to teachers, 60c. ; 
(each). 


b- 
sale. | elle 








Kellogg’s School 

anagement is in constant demand as one 
of the best books that tells how to master the 
difficult problem of school government, and 
Education by Doing is a popular manual 
of educative occupations for children in school. 
by mail, 
Reception Day (4 Nos.), at 30c.; to 
teachers, 24c. ; postage, 3c. ea., wi.l be found use- 
ful for ‘‘ getting up” dialogues, declamations, etc., 





pecially for 
primary teach- 
ers and those 
teaching the 





METHODS 








lower grades is 
Patridge’s 


“Quincy Methods.” A 
beautifully made book of nearly 700 pages, giving | 4, 
the actual school-room work of the Quincy and eit ¥ 
other schools. $1.75 ; to teachers, $1.40 ; postage, 
13¢. Parker’s Practical Teacher ($1.50; ° 


to teachers by giving them in a multitude of new 
ways to present old truths. $1.25; to teachers, 


$1.20 to teachers ; postage, 14c.), is also a mine of ublished. “ Swett’s 
practical methods. Soiool Devices | is a new, Fy ethods,” “‘De Graff's 
original book that will afford practical assistance Room Guide, 








age 2c. 
for ten or more. 

{a Please note that 
we keep on hand all the 
other books on methods 


School 
fe ‘* Brooks’ Normal Meth- 
ods,” are three out of 41, 


5c. extra 


as will also our 
new book of 
songs — Song 
Treasures, 
at 25c. ; to teach- 
ers, 20c.; post- 

Special terms 








E. 1. vee & Co., 


Educational Pu 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


os teers | LEACHING 





rom degenera’ into 
pie a Eades — 


Grammar, Reading, S 
besides other chapters ¥ 
School-room 


A Man ual of C 


Eight 
Ss 






nee 






ba apy High’ i 


Pwo snd ag us. 
canantionall ideas, and is ete oake 


mee NEW BOOKS 


HANDY HELPS. No. I. 


“ Short Studies in Lit = s 

iterature,” 
i Pilon, 01.005 80 deaclore, te cxnes; by mail, 
priate a wast of ra reference, ame 


«home, "Something ne on found i Pattee it eovey 
Suaiing. unequalled for general 
A FEW OF THE QUERIES WITHOUT pt — og 


Vatbeelie §ile Wide Shae ee ace” 


SCHOOL DEVICES. *x**x* xe Kk Kk 


A Book of Ways and 











hich to ‘present ne trut 
Tey Gee Arithmetic, — 


hy. 
pon the fal — = Ee « ts: Outsi e School-room, Personal 





Information. 
and its Key.” 


on every 

cost—a book useful to everybody, for the 

| eh instruct the school, It is an 
exercises and interesting dull pupils. 


3 Lakes ; 


for Teachers, By Edward R. Shaw and Webb Donnell, of the 
ustrated. Cloth, 16mo, 224 pages. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00; by 


The ay - ty assistance to teachers who wish to keep their work 
The cect of ty: He ook I o afford in convenient form for constant use at Ge 
s. It gives devices for teaching Langu 

, Physiology, g—— 1» 


whole ae is in accord with the spirit o' - pe 
the teacher's work varied, attractive and 7. 


xkwkeKeK KKK 


Albert P. Southwick, Ath cather of 
ith complete index. Cloth, 16mo, 288 


cts. extra. 
ber of estions 
ature, aching one ae 


Drawing, 














ph EE 


B. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl., N. Y, 





The Open Court. 


A Fortnighijy Journal published every other 


Thursday at 175 La Salle Si., Chicago, by the 
Open Court Publishing Co.—B. F. Underwood 
(formerly editor of “Tse Inpex”), Bditor 
and Manager; SARA A. UNDERWOOD, Agso- 
ciate Editor. 


The Open Court, continuing the work of the In 


dex, will aim to establish Ethies and Religion on 
the basis of Science—in furtherance of this object 
encouraging the freest and iullest discussion, by 
able thinkers, of all the great moral, religious, 
social, and philosophical questions, now engaging 
the attention of thoughtful minds. Editorially 
it wil be thoroughly independent, asserting its 
own convictions with frankness and vigor. It 
will endeavor to substitute for unquestioning 
credulity iatelligent inquiry ; for blind faith, ra- 
tion | religious views; for unreasoning bigotry, 
a liberal spirit; and for sectarianism a broad 
humanitarianism. While the critical work still 
needed in this transitional period will not be ne- 
glected, the most prominence will be given to the 
positive, affirmative side of modern thought. 


Subjects of practical interest will have prefer- 
ence over questions of pure speculation. 

This new journal will aim to be broad and 
liberal in the best sense, and to keep the banner 
of Truth and Reason waving above the distrac- 
tions, party contentions, theological contro 

versies, and eocial and political crazes of the hour, 
submitting all opinions to careful scrutiny, and 
recalling men from their aberrations to sanity 
and the pathway of truth. 

Among the contributors to the Open Court are 
M. D. Conway, James Parton, George Jacob 
Holyoake, M. J. Sevage, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Edwin D. Mean, W. D. Gunning, Rowland Con- 
nor, Felix L. Oswald, John W. Chadwick, Ednah 
D. Cheney, Fred May Holland, W. J. Potter, 
Thos. Davidson, and Edmund Montgomery. 


Terms, $3.00 per year ; single copies 15 cents. 


Make all remittances payable to B. F. Under- 
om) and ad:ress the Open Court, P. O. Drawer 
F, Chicago, ill, 


Contents of the OPEN COURT for Feb. 17. 
SOCIETY AND THEINDIVIDUAL. By Wm. 
J. Potter. 


THER NEED FOR FREE-THOUGHT EDUCA- 
TION. Thomas Davidson, 


KALZENJAMMER. W. D. Gunning. 
KING VOLTAIRE. Fred May Holland. 


mOTEM m opeex PHILOSOPHY AND 
THE OSTIC ATTITUDE OF MIND. 
Edmund Secaenia 


THE TWO HEMISPHERES. B. W. Ball. 

ETHNOLOGICAL STUDIES. Theodore Stanton. 
APHORISMS FROM THE STU DY. Xenus Ciark. 
THE BASIS OF ETHICS. Edward C. Hegeler. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. HEGELER’S PAPER, by 
Messrs, Prussing, Stern, Underwood, and Zim- 
merman. 


A LETTER FROM im JERUSALEM COR- 
RESPONDENT, pecial.”’ 


Contents of the OPEN COURT for March 3. 
THE MISSION OF SECULARISM. Felix L. 
Oswald. 


POSSIBILITIES. Rowland Connor. 
THE HARMONY OF THE SPHERES. Paul 
Carus, Ph.D. 


A THEOLOGICAL PARADOX. Minot J. 
Savage. 


MONISM IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
THE AGNOSTIC ATTITUDE OF M nN 
Part II. Edward Montgomery. 


DARWIN AND HIS WORK. 
SCIENCE vs. THEOLOGY. 


UNITARIANISM AND ITS GRANDCHIL- 
DREN. Moncure D. Conway. 


COMMENTS ON MR. HEGELER’S 
W. M. Salter. 

A LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
Cheney. 


ESSAY. 
Ednah Dow 


LIMITATIONS OF THE HUMAN FEELING. 
F. B. Taylor, 


FREE-THOUGHT LYCEUMS. Thos. H. Jappe. 
ETHICAL CULTURE AND MONISM. R. B. 
Westbrook. 





mm | Treasure-Trove School Library 


contains hundreds of the latest Juvenile 
Books suitable for 
PREM- 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
IUMS AND PRIZES. 


A at this place and examine them. "Teachers 
and Schoo cers furnished at “tal discount. 
for TREASURE-TROVE Holiday Supple- 

ment. Our Complete School L' brary Catalogue 
will soon be issued. if rties desire we will 
make selections for them and guarantee satisfac- 
thon. Orders by mail filled promptly. Adaoress, 


Treasure-Trove Publishing Co., 
25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
23d Street, and — Ave. 


Moserate’ Charges” Panic fi fing t for — + 





“Tletere to At Mt Keliong, Batter Somoot Jounaats 
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Dyspepsia THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. © cues roe nt AGENCIES, 
om 
Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, “Tis sad to Ete detente int worn during AN’S EXO, 
persistent attonsion and remedy that willassist | 4. 5 past -_ the past six wo" ¥, 
nature to th d toi th ° P ” 
digestive organs till pacer: ets their duties And so there is a tinge of melancholy years. Teacher) Susese. & 
willingly. Among theagonies experienced bythe | associated with all the glories of gradua- This marvel- 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating,loss | tion days; because many of the school ts rn Atal day bao Dencacre, Governceses, Mu. 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or | friends whom we have learned to love a > 19 aaa Churches. we Bookkeepers. nographen, 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour | must part from us—‘“‘ It may be for years sg Thay) due— Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firme. 
pen gee es. aoe Seonenten, pay 2 and it may be for ever.” But it is pleas- LL a NY ist.—To the dress, Gam) aim Been . 
sieeplessness. ‘ou are 8- ; i eo SNe Sy 
eauiaget be 805 ee stitee tin try meets Pou ant to feel that the old associations are not superiority of 


saparilla. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


pei, “KThe Latest—The Best. 


Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
toany series oF Geographies. ° 














Size unnformly 54x68 inches, mounted on stro 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished, Sen 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Importersand Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Boeks on Art Educa 

tion, ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
etait Porm und Beaman See 


mar Schools, They consist of 
ed in a carefully 





ary Gram- 
th Solids and Tab! 
ed series, are made wii 
the greatest regard for Y, and ee and are 
furnished at the lowest ble prices. ney have 
been aaopted by the le cities of the country, 
are absolutely indispensable to the correct 
of Form aud Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
Fer catalogue and og rir address 
THE PRAN EDUCATIONAL C@., 

7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 

78 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


No Task to Study these Books. 


Approved by All Leading Educators. 
ihe Latest and Best! 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English; 
Coniposition, analysis and Grammar. & .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English ; 
Composition, Analysis, and Grammar. 
Mc lroy’s Kssential Lessons in English 
Ktymology. - - . - 
Baldwin’s Kssent'al Studies in English 
and American Liierature. - 
Baldwin’s Knglish Literature, 
Poetry and Prose. Each, 
Fenno’s Science and Art 


iH 





«75 


1.25 

2 yols. 
- - 160 
of Elocution. 1.25 


Ke lerman’s Elements of Botany. 1.25 
Kellerman’s Plant Analysis. - 1.00 
Harrison's French Syntax. - 2,00 


Reily’s Artist and His Mission. - 1.25 
Diilard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, for 
Review and Examination. - - 50 
Fenno’s Favorites, Nos, i, 2, 3, and 4, each .25 
Address, JOHN E, POTILER & CO., 
Publishers, Philadclphia, Pa. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL S&RIES., 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Math teal ©, 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Noriial Algebra. 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Mon *s Nor. Uuion Syst of Indust. 


awipg. 
Lyte’s Bocoakeeping and Slanks. 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,”’ 














AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to any ad- 
dress and containsa large pro ction of books 
suitable for Supplementary . 








altogether broken; when we keep a me- 
mento in the shape of a class-ring, or 
badge. Soon the uating times will be 
upon us, and it will be well to remember 
that badges, pins, rings, and bracelets of 
every description are made by Mr. E. R. 
Stockwell, of 19 John Street, New York. 
It is a good plan to send for his illustrated 
catalogue. 


The best teachers and the best schools 
are each seeking the other ; and those who 
make it a point promptly to introduce 
one to the other will always be appre- 
ciated by both parties. It is the business 
of the American School Institute, at 7 
East Fourteenth st., New York, to provide 
families, schools and colleges with skilled 
teachers. School property is also rented 
and suld by this concern, and all business 
is speediiy and efficiently conducted. 


Soon the summer days—the vacation 
days—will be upon us, and we shall long 
to hie us away to the cooling breezes of 
the sea-shore. J.et us, then, take time by 
the forelock and begin already to plan fur 
a three-weeks’ course in the sea-side sum- 
mer school, at Asbury Park, N. J., where 

rofessional study may be combined with 
healthful recreation, sea-bathing, yacht- 
ing, boating, tishing, etc. An illustrated 
catalogue describing all these prospective 
glories may be obtained by applying to 
Mr. Edwin Shepard, president, at the 
Oliver Street grammar school, Newark, 
N. J., or Mr. A. H. Kelly, secretary, at 
the Chapman School, in Boston. 


The music of the spheres is well worth || 


hearing, bat not many of us possess ears 
sufficiently lofty to catch these celestial 
strains ; and we are obli to be content 
with the melodies of every-day existence, 
or it may be its mere jarring tones. But 
alas for those who through the bodily in- 
firmity of deafness, fail to perceive even 
the ordinary sounds about them! What 
better can they possibly do than make a 
trialof Peck’s Pateat Improved Cushioned 
Ear-Drums, made by Mr. F. Hiscox of 858 
Broadway, New York. 


It is proverbial of teachers that they 
work hard for very little pay, and one can 
never accuse the profession of being a 
grasping one ; but it yet must be acknowl- 
edged that many teachers actually do 
want the earth ; that is tosay, a miniature 
counterfeit presentment of the earth, in 
the shape of an excellent school-globe, 
such as can be obtained of Messrs. W. A. 
Choate & Co., the enterprising school-pub- 
lishers, of 508 eee ry Nom mg N we 
The prices at which they are selling, 
‘* Meridian.” and ‘‘ Plain ” globes is some- 
thing astonishing. 


i joheratory _ oz perimonts, either in 
schools or for essio urposes, the 
purity of the Eiailodls po g is a desidera- 
tum of the utmost importance. On this 
account, both school-ofticers and chemists 
will be glad to have the house of Eimer & 
Amend brought to their attention. This 
firm are importers and manufacturers of 
chemical apparatus and pure chemicals 
for colleges, schools, and laboratories, 
which they supply with the best goods at 
lowest prices. m’s Burners and 
Combustion Furnaces are also a specialty 
in their manufacture. 


There is a certain depth of wickedness 
from which, if a man once has entered, it 
is extremely doubtful if he ever will 
emerge; a blackness of darkness, as it 
were, to which he becomes accustomed 
and cannot be uaded to leave. The 
conditions are similar with that depth of 
blackness attained by the well-known 
Satin Polish and French Dressing manu- 
factured by Messrs. B. T. Brown & Co., of 
Boston, Mass. Once a man has used this 
and become accustomed to its fine lustre, 
its soitness and generally excellent qual- 
ity, he cannot be induced to leave it for 
any of the numerous inferior dressings 
with which the market is flooded. 


A steel pen, which seems simplicity it- 
self in construction, goes through from 
fifteen to twenty-five in the 
vee of a and occupies from 

thirty to com: . And yet 
on Steshercls Ben Soueda op tho ton mb 
rate less than a cent each. 













Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 
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ws 4 
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Yon |) 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Maven. Conn. 





Reliable Teachers 
for Schools, Co). 
Positions, 
to Pareny 
School and 






and 
etc. 
co 


E, MIRIAM YRIERE, 
81 BE. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave, 
New York City. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 
Thana has Spent la tenn Romy Be om 
ie ke saaana Rania Pe Sas opti il 
— cocouge the agency or the Pa. Ed. Bureau, has 


satiist in every reapect. 1 coulda not well 
better suited.” Send for circulars to . 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 
206 N. 7th Street. Ailentown, Pa 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


’ 
Teachers’ Agency 
mvetnets te coll pee. schools, and familics, su. 
and Gevernemes or ~— y ¥--—7 instruc. 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yerk, 
AMERICAN 


REST TEACHERS, _asco'routetcs 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, and 
without c rf 
Skilled ‘Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free 





J. W. SCHERMERHOEN &@ CO., 
American Schoo! Institute. 7 East 14th 8t..N . Y, 


—_—_— 


ntucky School Agency. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining itions. Sup- 
plies Colleges, Schools, and Families with supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses. None but qualified teachers 











For sale by all lead-%y \ 
by oe _L ANE | 
The Reason Why. 


It is said “ there’s nothing new under the sun,” 
and it may be atrue saying. Brot when the ligbt 
of reason is thrown on some of the overs y 
occurrences in life, it is astonishing how li we 
actua'ly know as to the whys and wherefores of 
matters which attract our attention. In the 
hurly-burly of this world we are apt to take for 
granted facts as Ld ap , vecause we have 
not time to thoroug! y nvestigate them. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany has endeavcred to save the er quiring mind 
the trouble of much research, and has pu’ lished 
in a little book entitled ‘“*Why and Wherefore, 
many reasons why various facts exist. Th 
lan, e is plain and simple, and the volume 
might be used with profit asa reliab'e class-book 
in public and private schools. As a household 
reference. 1t is invaluable, and children as well as 
grown people can read and understand it. 

While this publication is in a m:asure an ad- 
vertisine medium for the Railway Company, 
that fact does not detract from its value, and a 
copy of “ Why and Wherefore” will be sent free 
to any address by enclosing ten cents in postage 
to A. V. H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 









Cuticura 


a Positive Cure 
for every form of 
Skin and Blood 

 >Disease— 

=- from —= 
PIMPLES to ScRoFULA, 
GEIN TORTURES OF A LIFE TIME IN- 
stantly relieved bya warm bath wich CurTt- 

cuRA SOAP,a real Skin Beautifier, and a single 
application of CuriourA, the great Skin (ure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three dvses of 








CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier 
to | me sho blood cool, the tion pure and 
unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kid- 


neys active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pru- 
Foctiag, diedgustag. Heng: sey ant ptanly 

orturing, ¢ . + Scaly a Pp 

Gendges ot the Cele cad beat with loss of hais, 
when physicians and all wn remedies \ 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 5%c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrser 
DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., Bos~ON, Mass. 

2” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PLES. blackheads, cha and oily skin 
PIM prevented by ote on GA 














are nded. 
Teachers pay a registration fee of two dollar. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address 


Mrs. L. L. HARRIS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
(kstablished 1880.) 16 Astor Place. New York. 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J; Sept. 9, 1886. 
W. D. Kerr, Sec’y UnionTeachers’ Agency. 
Deak SiR: On your recommendation we have 
— Mr. Dewey principal of ovr school at 
ro and Miss Wai rous Intermediate assistunt 
a 





. lease accept thanks for 
the kind interest that you have manifested and 


e| the valuabie assistance that you have given us in 
this matter. 


ours y, 

R P. WORTENDYK 

Dist. Clerk of Englewcud Free Schvol 
Send for circular, etc. 


SPECIAL WANTS Immediately, Principal of 
* Union Schuol, New York, 

$1300 ; the same, in Calitornia, $1470; Mele Prin- 
ci of two small village schools. at $450 and 
$600 ; Teacher with knowledge of Kin- 
¢ : tress of small Academy, 

F oman Principal of High School 

illinois, $600; Teacher of Piano and English 
branches in private family, North Carolina. For 
September, Woman Teacher of Piano and 
700 ; of Vocal Music, 
western seminary, 


ist., No.7. 








following: French, Germat, 
Piano, Vocal Music, Elocution, Drawing, Paint- 
in sttigher lish Calisthenics. THERE AKE 
P OF PLACES for those who can PKOVE 
emecives worthy. C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 





THE NEW ENCLAND. 
Bureau of Education 


Is under the management of a festional educator, 
who bas epent forty years in the teh 


ool room, aod bas 
devoted much attention to school and teachers 


eet 8; does business in every state 
liable tor (Al a ’ teacheas less then Pak, + 
4 agency. No charges to Schoo 

services rendered. 


Circulars and Forms of A pplication sent free. 
ADDRESS, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
N02 Fee for Registration. Unequaied advan- 


ganized and Conducted for Actual business iD 
| oy ay na Teachers in Suitable Positions. 


‘or ap 
R. E. AVERY, American School Bureat, 
2 West 14th Street, New York 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
year saat eal cbenty ‘on our books. 
J. Bansome 


._ Call when in city. 
BOSTON. 


e Bridge, Manager, 

110 Tremont S&t., cor. Bromueld. 
—— or change of location, 
‘eachers’ we Associa 











* For 


tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. : Fp 
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R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF ‘LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 


OSL UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


g eqnal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

anted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

elected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Blankets, Flanneis, Lace 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


silks, Satins, Plushes, 
AND 


DRESS COODS. 
Our Prices below all Competition, 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


ernie CATALOGUE WILL BE oes 
ABOUT MARCH 1, AND 
OM ATLED ON RECEIPT OF TEN 
CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 











CREAM BALM CATARRH |, 


CLEANSES THE 
HEAD. ALLAYS 
INFLAMMATION. 
HEALS the SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE, 
SMELL, HEARING. 
A QUICK RELIEF. 


A POSITIVE CURE 


A peste is eqs into each nostri! and is 
agreeable. Price, 50 cents at Drageters hae Os. 
registered, 60 cen's. ee free. 
Drugegists, Owego, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


f Yh. E publishers of THE JOURNA, 
‘Bi geld Ghd Gleshbe te come 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that: they may send them specimen copies. 

















THIS GREAT P 





ABSOLUTELY 
¥ = = zi! 


Farm es eatin Fodstoeet dy pera ecoomeg uct 


pe barre It ts 





“How You CAN ¢ cin ‘Ger 0 PONE | Ni PRES 
THIS OFFER 18 FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


A b cold ple Seta Set Chala goes pe 


Joanie oat oli “= Pestpald asa Frvemtom. 
hikes other Se oe —rr 


WILL NO? BE SOLD SEPARATE. eects ee de a sien 


and no doubt, to 


ops r=: PUBLISH'S FARM AND 





t we are well ose aes 


’ HOUSEHOLD, WALLINGFORD, COIN. 
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CCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! |: 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 


it LERICAN TE COMPANY 


(in mental arithmetic).—It 
hes on the table, 
Juhnny, and your little sister should eat 
one of them, many would be left? 
Johnny.—How many little sisters would 
be left? 

Teacher.— Now listen Johnny. Ifthere 
were three peaches on the Table, and 
your little sister should eat one, how 
many would be left? 

Johnny.—We ain’t had > peach in the 
house this year, let alone three. 

Teacker.—We are only supposing the 
peaches to be on the table, Johnny. 
Johnny.—Then they wouldn’t be real 

hes? 
Teacher.—No. 
Johnny.— Would they be preserved ? 
Teacher.—Certainly not. 
Johnny.—Pickled peaches? 
Teacher.—No, no. There wouldn't be 
any peaches at all, as I told you, Jobnny, 


Teacher 
there were three 


we only sup the to be there. 
Johnny.—Then there wouldn’t be any 
peaches, of course. 


Teacher.—Now, Johnny, put that knife 
vn your pocket or I will take it away, and 
pay attention to what I am saying. We 
imagine three peaches to be on the table. 
Johnny.— Yes. 

Teacher.—And your little sister eats one 
of them and then away. 
Johnny.—Yes, but she wouldn’t go 
away until she bad finished the three. 
You don’t know my little sister. 
Teacher.—But suppose your mother was 
there and wouldn’t le ther eat but one? 

J ohpny. —Mother’s out of town and 
won’t be back until next week. 

Teacher (sternly).—Now, then, Johnny, 
I witl put the question once more, and if 


ou do not answer it correctly I shall 
Ge you after school. If three peaches 
were un the table, and your httle sister 


were to eat one of them, how many would 
be left? 


Johnny (straightening up). — 
wouldn't be any peaches left. Tae pee 
the other two. 


Teacher (touching the bell),—The schol- 
ars are now dismissed. Johnny White 
will remain where he is.—N. Y. 


IMPORTANT. 
When bm _. York City,save Bagg: 
Express and stop at the 


Grand Jalen Hotel, opposite Grand Ce Central 


a ly Fur mod Booms of Si and 
plan. Elevators, and 


Restaurants hae 67 eb alee f with the best. Horse cars, 
and ele railroads to all depots. You 

can live better for less money at toe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


This country has consumed eighty-one 
and one-quarter tons of quinine during 
the past year. And yet even that great 
dose has not been able to keep the country 
from shaking. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
3 be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. It 
the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
an CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST 
EDe FOR DIARRHCEA. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 


At elderly minister at a social party 
where the young people were dancing, 





being asked if he danced, replied: ‘“ No, 
I’m not educated at that end. , 
A VIOLENT COUGH CONTINUED thro’ 7 the win- 


ter often brings Consumption in t ring. 
Soothe and tone the irritated and weakens lungs 
with Hale’s Honev of Horehound and Tar, and 
Se Cont elds and the danger disappears 25c. 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 2c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsOorns, Bunions, Ze 
Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Sa. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop< cure in 1 Minute, Ba 


Let the grapes be ever so sweet and 
hang in plenty ever so low, there is al- 
ways a fair bunch out of reach. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 
Is known as a Penagat and effective remedy 
for Cough, Colds, 


He that is too secure is not safe. 
Frost and fraud have foul endings. 
The usual treatment “. catarrh is very un- 
satistactory, as thousands of despairing patients 
can testify. On this pose a trustworthy 
writers 8a, 


medica! 
da Oo propee ti ocal treatment is positive- 
ly necessary to sucess, but . if not most ey 


be expected from snuffs, —, douches and 


washes.” — . a isa y which 
combines the requisites of quick ac- 
tion, specific yve power ner with perfect safety 


and pleasantness to the patient. 


Bring your line to the wall, not the wall | © 
to your =P to 


The wise man knowshe knows nothing, 
the fool thinks he knows all. 





P.0.Box299. 38 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, 


Want of Sleep 


Is sending thousands annually to the 
insane asylum ; and the doctors say this 
trouble is alarmingly on the increase. 
The usual remedies, while they may 
give temporary relief, are likely to do 
more harm than good. What is needed 
is an Alterative and Blood-purifier. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is incomparably 
the best. It corrects those disturbances 
in the circulation which cause sleepless- 
ness, gives increased vitality, and re- 
stores the nervous system to a healthful 
condition. 

Rev. T. G. A. Coté, agent of the Mass, 
Home Missionary Society, writes that 
his stomach was out of order, his sleep 
very often disturbed, and some im- 
purity of the blood manifest; but that 
a perfect cure was obtained by the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Frederick W. Pratt, 424 Washington 
street, Boston, writes: “My daughter 
was prostrated with nervous debility, 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla restored her to 
health.” 

William F. Bowker, Erie, Pa., w 
cured of nervousness and sleeplessness 
by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for about 
two months, during which time his 
weight increased over twenty pounds. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY ‘ 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





CURE ‘ti: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Dru 


and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
eeng em. = fordllustrated kK with testimon- 
A 


ress 
SCOX 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 
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a . oF TLesT 8 
Gesarve for mpaid Losses and Claims, 378,483 98 
Yet Surplus, 1227908 10 
CASH ASSETS, - «+ “STRSTR 
OMMARY or ASSETS, 
Jash In ban $245,795 90 
Jonds & Mt’gages, betng 1st lien on B’lEs’t 897,55000 
Tnited States ¢ value), 2,879,300 00 
sank & R. R. Stocks & Bonds,(m'ket value) 1 00 
wate & Bonds, (market value), 2ZzZ 000 OO 
Loans on le om demand, 122,850 00 
‘nterest due on anuary, 1886, 97,066 08 
Premiums uncollected & in hands of agents, 30 
Real Estate, 1,272,633 77 
TOTAL. $7.618.116 08 
T. B. Grezwz, Cuas. J - Mane, Pres. 
W.L. Biextow, > As’t See's. D A. Heat, Vi ice-Pres. 
E&. G. Sxow, Jr. J . Wasupunns, V.P. & See. 


New York, January 12th, 1886 


6". 7. 8. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. lowa. with a Paid-up capital of 
$600,000, surplus $75,000, offers first Hort 
gage Loans drawing seven per cent., oo oe 
cipal and Interest fully guaranteed. Iso 6 Pez 
cent, 10-year Vebenture Bonds me by 
cent. of firs: Mo Loans held in trust by 
he Mercantile Trust mpany N.¥. 5 per 
cent. certificates of deposit for periods under } 4 
. Write - h full information and referenees 
t 150 Ni St., N. ¥. 
AL. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencral 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONIN GTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 
J 1 Inside Route 
FOR 


Boston, Providence 
and all New England 
4 Points, 


peacoat es 
—— 8 landing 
WITHOUT CHARGE, 


Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
block chove Canal St., at 5 P. M. daily, except 


Sundays. 

Elegunt Steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts are now running on this line. First-class 
fare, $5.00 to Boston. $2.2 25 to Providence. Pas- 
te faxing 7 Bt iis line can have a full night's rest 
Dd: zt, 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer's 
lnndi Providence or Boston 
4 b BRIGGS, Gen’! Passe: 

EB. BABOCOOK, Ass’t ua res, Pass’r De, 


CONSUMPTION, 


Gre berncoret, 
send TWO 






















Eagles fly alone, but sheep flock to- 


Baalgpasatioes oe serena a Pia 
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SOME CURIOUS 


Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers 


IS THE TITLE OF A NEW VOLUME IN 


JOHONNOT’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 


OF APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READIMG-BOOKS. 





The five volumes of Johonnot’s Natural History Readers, heretofore published, have so fully 
and successfully met the demand for rea: -books of this kind that the above volume has been 
added to the series as an intermediate book, to follow “ Wings and Fins.” Its contents are of the 
game instructive character and in the pieasantiy-written styie that have made the series so 
popular and attractive. 


Sam: will be mailed, post- to teachers, for examination, at the introduction price, 40 
cents. Bend por full SS The Historical Series now in press. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





THE BEST BOTANIES. © 


. F 346 12m 
Woes Seance Lanaens IN BOTANY. For beginners. pages. 0, Cloth 


w Oe PorANia D FLO . The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 
$30" Jeather. ue = exami 75. - Pages 


WwooD’s SS BOOK IN BOTA - The Standard book, including all th 
east of HS Fi i, north and south. tains the best introduction to the morpholon™ 
plants. Presents about 500 ees more than any other single Flora. 832 pages. 8vo, \ lcath. 
er. Price, for examination, $2.50. 


WOOD AND STEE e WEEE ANY. For the A 
bee Byot h ee, ee Ser aoe & Moth” Price, for examination. nin 
WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS. Consists of a Tin Tru i, 1654 x 11}6, sheets of ab 
ps, @ 


D 
) paper, knife, trowel, tweezers, iens, o0od’s P 
Record, tacential for Meld work. Paice, $3.00. = 


wooD’s Ni . Wood's Plant Record. Plain, 4to, cloth, Price, for ex 
Ce eee Wands Plant Rareed with Kings Oheck Tabiet, Price torexaminetion. 660. hen 
gan's Plant Record, Price, for examinat:on, 40c. 
Send for returnable sample copies, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH.-Scientific Temperance Physiology and 
Hygiene. 


A revision and re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in publication. The effeet of alcoholic drioks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet tne requirements of the 
Women’s Christian [femperance Union, aod the laws in several States ri Temperance 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp.,cloth. Profusely ill ited by engravings 
end full page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cents. 

MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. - 

Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One bundred selections from various 
woiallles of the Bible. F r school purposes teens exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth, 
244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST, HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 
This new series of reading books has been on the most approved methods of teaching 
. The series is systematically arranged and carefully graded and excels all others in 


Practical, Progressive Methods, Clear Typography, 
Easy radations eautiful illustrations, 
Choice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 


They are pronounced the finest School Readersever published. Prices: First Reader 24 cts. ; 
Second er, 36 cts.: Third Reader, 50 cts.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts.; Fifth Reader, 84cts A full 
gampie set, postpaid, for $2.00. Special prices for first introductory supply. 


THE FRANKLIN COPY 


BOOKS. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


This excellent series of Copy Books is printed by lithography on fine writing pa and bound 
with stron: manilla paper covers. Fran Grammar School Beries of Copy Boons. 96 cents per 
dozen. Franklin Short Course Series, 72 cents per dozen. Franklin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen. For samples and introductory terms, address, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
FORTY LESSONS 


PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALS. 


The very latest and the very best book for teaching Punctuation and the 
use of Capitals. 

It will save work for the teacher, and make better writers of the pupil, The 
pupil does the work while the teacher is engaged with classes. The book has blank 
pages for Meee the exercises. The cost is only about that of blank paper at retail. 

The price is 72 cents per dozen ; or, we will deliver them in any part of the coun- 
try, by mail or express, at 85 cents per dozen. 


Specimen Copy by mail on receipt of to cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


STON E’s 


History of England. 











By A. P. Stonz, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 


Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Carefully prepared, Impartial, 


Concise, Interesting. 
The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 


Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
eeipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St.,Boston. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 
ae ee ane copies, when you can 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


nteed to take from 500 
| £0 take, from 500 to.5,000 copies with the 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
OE Send for Specimens and particulars to 
_AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 











TEACHERS—VACATION. 


Last summer we gave employment to a large number of teachers 
(during their vacation) and by actual computation the amount of 
business transacted by them amounted to almost $200,000. This 
year we offer better terms to those who are anxious of making 
money, and now is the time to write us for particulars. We only 
want smart, active men, who are willing to work hard, and to 
such our business brings handsome profits. Address at once, 
giving age and present occupation, 


BOX 2857, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST. 
P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


THREE DISTINCT SERIES. 


ist. The Pen and Pencil Series. 2d. The Shorter Course Series, 
3d. Large or Regular Series. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


THE REPERTOIRE 


For High Grade Schools, Advanced 
Singing Classes & Conventions. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


This REPERTOIRE consists of — 

ist. Part-Songs, Glees, Solos, Duetts, Trios, 
Choruses, adapted for the use of High Schools and advanced Singing Classes. 

2d. Hymns, Anthems, and er religious music for Opening, Closing, and 
Various Occasions. 

3d. ice Lessons for drill and review, especially adupted for those who may 
not have had the advantages of earlier musical grades. 

4th. Vocal Training, Exercises and Solfeggios, to which are appended Theoreti- 
cal Statements, Glossaries, and Sketches of Eminent Composers. 

age ey uliar conditions of High School voices in mind, the author of this 
work has kept Tenors and Basses within moderate compass. and when it could be 
done without detriment to the harmony, has given the greater difficulties of intervals 
and execution to sopranos and altos. This arrangement will often be found accept- 
able to classes and choral societies. . 


PRICE PER COPY, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. Mentircn this paper. 


MACMILLAN & CO’8|Rtoning Tie Scuco:® Joursa) whe 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TExT-nooks, | CM@MUnicating with advertisers. a 
Buxicy’s Lessons in. Elem. ogy....@1.10| “The Most Important Literary 


Lessons - Physical ” 
t Lessons in Elem, . 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... .70 Event of the Season 


Fs dated Ag pomey A mmm 1 140] ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress. 














ttes, Operatic and other 


























NEW MAPS. NEW PLATES. 
NEW BINDING. 


EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA 
PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS © 
THE WoR 


ip. PRICES. REDUCED. 
CowPERTHWAIT «& CO. 
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